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‘Resolution of E 
 Onsenvattons.—The total Capital ¢ 
~ ya up tothe end ofthe yen, amounted to 
_Frohusive Pai rae 
Eig ty Works . S Hise fe 


2. The following statement | 
and the three previous years: 


tha 


Canals. 


2,65,777 
2,64,205 
55,207 


6,338,752 
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28,687 | 1,426 
1,29,544 | 171/549 | 


on 
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3,215 1,73.179 Teiomee, 


the heavy repairs expenditure on the Sarun — 

net assessed eves from all works has ~ 

: over that of the ing year, while _ 
| the Productive Public Works amounted R2,99,827, was in 
_ that of the previous year by R1,81,612, and returned 055 per 
he capital invested in these works up to the end of the year, 


the. interest charges on the Productive Public Works amounted, 

to R 20,75,188 for 1881-82, and when they are taken into the 

there was a deficit of K17,75,361, the deficit ‘of the previous year 
don ata ee a ws 
The areas irrigated during 1881-82 and previous years were as’ — 


132,278 
104,434 


119,389 
$6,795 
21,891 


414,787 | 498,708 | 980,772 | 308,000" 
hese crops di 


,050 acres. The continuous decrease 
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“Torus, 843,676. 2,78,084 289,870. 


& —_ aepigeilen xerchile ie. colatpctory. 
10. The balances of invigation revenue outstanding at the end of the 
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aie SS years, and the steady growth of the 
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Orie Cul 2 ajosn Phaar Ye ‘that, on the Orissa 
© Rime st ott Ayano Canals, thé delay in collection was 
Tons oe ee ee 
; : to recur , and the realiza- ‘ 
tion_of the canal demand. is cevidentiy attended with peculiar diffi a 
_ the Sone Canals. The conditions of co ection appear, however, to assim 
ge! closely on these canals to those prevailing on on the canals of the } 
od is Fp Ervine eee ne aa R1,386 remained 
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Note by H. ©. Lawes! 00, ok. Chief Engineer, on the Cana Reoomee 
Reporte for the your 1881-82. 


r& tla treat cares) on Trigation Works, i 
a Meta i foe 1-89 amounted to. 20,22,77 





8,338,011 
1,11,390 


ai 712,155 
sine : Toran 11,56,556 
, ON AND NAVIGATION WORKS. 
Tween, 
ee ck : 
ti! gee pees 
ditto (suspended) 


43,535 6,27,601 
8,22,086 8,938,838 


8,65,621 15,21,439 
pS oe a 
GRAND TOTAL 20,22,177 | 5,48,10,048 


4, The indirect se other than interest, viz. (1) capitalised abatement _ 
of land revenue, (2) loss by exc on payments in cig aaphey and (8) ; 

_ for leaye and pension allowances debitable to capital, for and up to the year 
1881-82, were as follows :— Se 


-— Carrrat, Ourzay (Inprrect Crass). 


Propvcetive Pustic Works. 


ghee 3,777 


5 44,018 9,209,751 - 


54,802 19,86,999 
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'@ The following statement ie cla 0 
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Piatceanes, | 1881.82, 
ee from all 12,50,909 | steals 
& a irees: ” 
2 ma 10,43,134 | 9,038,448 


Wi _ expenses 


Net y , 1 913676 | 995,087 
| —— : 1] so7618s |  29,74;768 
14 .Weeis13 | 23,48,601 


“Indirect charges par aakitatls “60,700, 57,280 
‘to revenue, — 
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7. The total charge for interest for'the ‘yent 1881.82, w which was calettlated 
i EP irndhen with the resolution of the Government of India, Nos. 55-66A.G., — 


"Joa2219  28,06,111 | 20,76,715 
eg a — 


dated 26th January 1882, at the rate of 4 per cent, in lieu of 44. per ‘eont. as 
a amounted to R21,51,958, viz :— 


R- 


Pridubtive Pablic Work’ 0 4 /sogo see ae a ee 
Imperial Ordinary vice A " 5 ’ : ¢ 83,225 
Provincial Works . 3 : % : J i 43,545 


Toran =—-.._21,51,958 
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Re The amount for Productive Public Works: (20,75, is: sn 
_ Government of Bengal to the Imperial Treasury. ss nd 
/* “i '§. The followin: ysichoaiek shows the total | enki debt on ac 


of interest and un working expenses, amounting up to th aa ee a 
5 cael ee cere a 2S 
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-. 116,565 

+ 45,954 

55,983,557 
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prea head ‘ rae me 
; Fistitel roves sof the year aggregated R19,67,821 as. Follows 
’ rPrevinedal y ; 12,55,099 

= Navigation Works— : 
699,149. 


. 18,978 
; 300 
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TOTAL RECEIPTS . 19 sie peti 


In addition tothe above amount-a sum of 1,710 was credited to. Produe 


Public Works, as received in d by the Secretary of State on account — 
Of the leasehold leasehold property of the late East India Trrigation and Canal RIT x. 


i. The following statement shows ee ee com. — 
d with those of the five previous years :-— uss 


_ 1—CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
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Refunds of Revenue. _ 414 i 
Direet expenditure in England F 
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under the law of iimtelton, a4 
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er second for the previous year; for the area commanded — 
; h weir the figures are 23 and 72. The duty calculated from 
data would be 287 acres per cubic foot of discharge in the one case and 
es per cubic foot in the other. The Superintending Engineer is however of _ 
- on that any attempt to calculate the duty for the irrigation season under 
" review can only be inaccurate and misleading, the reason given being that water 
frequently used rather on account of the fertilizing of the silt 


eon ‘in it than for irrigation, and occasionally with the object of applying 
for remission of water-rates in case a supply was not reais 
reasons are not altogether-conclusive, as, though the minimum duty of water is. 
ct of the greatest importance, statistics on the subject in years of average 
x ndant rainfall are also required. Instructions regarding more frequent 
actual measurements of discharges were given in January, and this year’s 


should, in point of accuracy, be an improvement on past results. 


‘40. The balance due at the commencement of the year on account 
tes was R 92,974, of which R 78,536 were assessments of 1880-81 and 
ining from former years: the amount assessed 


iT, ( ’ 
#2,50,393, which R1,18,588 were recovered and R184 remitted, leay- 

ng R1,31,703 for collection in 1882-83. The cost of collection was: 
3172 or 13°36 per cent, on the recoveries under the heads water-rates 
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stable. Our Opium revenue is precarious. The tax-pa 

poor and incapable of bearing any heavy burthens. War 

constantly recurring evils. The comparative absence of private cap 
upon the State many onerous duties which in other countries can 
advantageously performed through the agency of private enterprise. 
is true enough. But it is wholly erroneous to suppose that the difficul 
Indian financial administration, considerable though they be, are in any 
connected with questions of technical finance. The issue is, in fact, a 
one. The machinery for the conduct of our technical finance is remarl 
good. I believe it may challenge comparison with that of any other Govern 
ment in the world. The Accounts and Estimates represent truly and accurately 
the money received and spent by the Government. The surpluses are real 
surpluses, and the deficits are real deficits. The figures present neither an= 
optimist nor a pessimist view of the financial situation. They give the bald 
and true facts of the situation as they stand, without exaggeration in one 
ee direction or another. tiie 
“But is notgener.’ 9, But however scientifically sound and accurate may be our system, of 
aily understood Accounts, nothing is more certain than that the public finds great difficulty in 
os understanding the figures which are published on the occasion of the annual 

Financial Statement. In proof of this assertion | need only mention that a 

leading London newspaper, in reviewing the Budget last year, made a mistake 

of about £2,000,000, owing toa misapprehension of the true meaning of the 

Estimates as they were presented to the public. ene ds 
10, It is manifestly the duty of the Government to do all that it can to ensure” 

a comprehension of its Accounts and Estimates. At the same time it is to be 

‘remembered that the financial transactions of the Government of India are ve 
‘large and complicated. Those of the English Treasury are, relatively speaki 
much more simple. No one can hope to gain a thorough insight into the 
meaning of the Indian Accounts and Estimates unless he is prepared to dev 

a certain amount of time and trouble to the task. The most that the Governm« 

‘can dois to facilitate their comprehension to the utmost by arranging the Ire: 

in the most simple and concise form of which the circumstances admit. oe 
ble 11, The whole of this question has been fully considered within the last few” 
~ months, and it has been found possible to re-arrange the figures in ' 

t manner as to maintain intact our present system, which, as I have already 
is everything that can be desired from a departmental point of view, wh 
the same time | trust that the Accounts and Estimates in their new 
be more easily comprehensible to the public than appears heretofore t 
been the case. ZC ee ess 

Description of 12, Before proceeding any further, it will be desirable that I 
stm. the forms in which the Accounts and Estimates have heretofore 
ae to the public, So ofits nai wo 
13. Up to the present time the 
Er to the Financial Statement :— a 
uments .. Statement I.—Revenue 1%, 
pees aiiect India and in pape ti 

. whether Imperial, Provincial, or 
_ the Expenditure, whether Imp 
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ctr ve Pike Werte igus 
other Revenue ‘connected with Paine vis 
corresponding separation ismade¢ onthe Expendi- 
os ie neal tthe B as arranged in this Statement, | 
, given at the time of the Budget by the Financial 
herétofore been based ning ime 
71.—Revenue and Bipaiditure of the Government of India in 
England in the three Divisions, mperial, Provincial, and 
“Statement gives the same figures as in Statements / and J/, but 
so as to show to what extent the Revenue and Expenditure are ss 
stively Imperial, Provincial, and Local. * 
‘atement IV.—Receipts and Disbursements of the Government of India 
: India and England. —This Statement gives the joint cash account of the 
> and Indian Treasuries. 

_ Statement V.—Revenue and Expenditure of the. Government of India in 
oe. .—This Statement gives in detail the Revenue and Expenditure a 
_ of all transactions in England. 

-« Statement V/.—Kevenue and Expenditure of the Home Treasury of. the 

Government of India.—This Statement gives the detail of the Revenue and 
_, Expenditure i in England. 

ie Statement VIT. —Receipts “and Disbursements at the Treasuries of the 
sare Government of India in India—This Statement shows what portion of the 

fous sums given in Sfatement IV are received and disbursed in India. 

- Statement VIII.—Receipts and Disbursements at the Home Treasury of 

- the Government of India.—This Statement shows what portion of the total 
" Poca given in Statement /V are received and disbursed in England. 

_ Statement IX.—Closing Balances of the Provincial Governments.—State- ~ 
gene VII gives the closing balance of the Imperial and Provincial Governments 
collectively. Statement /X shows how much of this amount is reckoned at * 
‘the credit of each Provincial Government. 

- Statement X.—Statement showing the net Revenue and Expenditure of 

India.—This Statement was published for the first time in March 1882. 2 

14. The difficulty of understanding the Indian Accounts and Estimates Raut aly 

to arise mainly from two causes. In the first place they are too bulky. gigicutt to 

In the second place, the development of Provincial and Local Finance nae ‘ 

: rise to the necessity of adjusting entries, which to those who are not fully — 

ai ted with the somewhat complicated detail of the arrangements made 2 

een the Imperial and Provincial Governments are, without doubt, mae . 
to understand. 

. Asregards the bulkiness of the published Statements, it is to be obsery- Bulkines f 

under Mr. Wilson’s classification in 1861 the Revenue was shown under aes 

the Expenditure under 23 major heads of Account. The Commissioners 

report of 1864 somewhat expanded this classification, and in 1866— 

y, adopting generally the proposals of the Commissioners, shamed::» 

under 20, and the Expenditure under 32 heads. ‘ 

1866 new administrative wants have sprung up, with the: ‘result 

to keep pace with those wants, it has from time to time been neces- _ 
heads of Account. The passing of the Registration Acts led — 

of « a new head, entitled Registration, on both sides of the — 
licy ¢ och ghee am — theatioarpention. neh 




















































































‘Relies and », which is now divided into ieee 
Protective Works, ‘and Reduction of Debt, was opened as L 
of the famine policy of 1877 and 1881. It was also, from tim 
necessary to add new heads of Revenue under the titles of Medical, State 
and Superannuation Contributions, But it is under Public Works tha 
‘Breatest development has occurred. The single head Public Works n ¢ 
side of the Account was all that was required in 1861. Exclusive o 
Expenditure on Productive Public Works, which stands outside the 
















and Insurance, we have now in Statement // no less than g figures. or 
Revenue, and 11 figures on the Expenditure side of the Account, represent 
Public Works transactions. 









eo 17. In all, Mr. Massey’s 20 figures on the Miceenis side of the Account 
mm : had increased in March 1882 to 36, and his 32 figures on the iexpeqiitncs: side 
Nea” s 

. i of the Account had increased to 49. nf 





a, uirements of 18. There is not one detail which is at present,given in our Statements ‘of “i 
ans bie. “Account, which, for departmental purposes, could be spared. On the other | 
ta hand, it is impossible not to recognise that the Statements give more detail than 
is generally required by the public. What I conceive is mainly required by — oa 
Parliament and by the public is to present the Accounts and Estimates ina form — 
sufficiently concise and simple to be easily understood by those who do not 
















ee oh Sea make a special study of Indian Finance, but whose general knowledge of financial _ 
eS . subjects enables them readily to understand an Account presented i ina clear form. 
; Full details should indeed, as at present, be published, but in a separate form. 

me they may be 19. The only way in which we can attain the conciseness and simplicity 


- required by the public, and at the same time meet the necessities of administra- 
“tive and departmental conyenience, will be to push the grouping of the heads one 
stage further than the “ major heads’ which have heretofore been shown in the — 
documents appended to the Financial Statement. To make any material altera- ~ 
tion in our major heads would either render an accurate comparison with the . 
figures of past years impossible, which would bevery objectionable, or it meee. 
involve the re-compilation of the Accounts of past years, which would be a 
very laborious process. With one exception, of slight importance, no such — 
alteration is either desirable or necessary. : 
‘one 20. The exception to which I allude, is in respect to the heading on th 
few: -penditure side of the Account, which has up to the present time been entit! 
27. Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Engagements. In _ 
classification adopted from 1861 to 1866, the charges under this head we 
freated along with refunds, and charges for the collection of Revenue, as 
charges against Revenue. This is also where they are placed in the 
General Account (No. 2 of the Finance and Revenue Accounts); 
close connection with this group is shown in two recent instances, n 
Excise compensations paid in Bombay, and the payments under 
* Treaties. Both of these are payments on account of Revenue 
ductive of a corresponding increase of Revenue. They sae 
perly accounted for unless they are grouped as direct charg 
But such a payment as the yearly allowance of the -Ex-t 
also goes under this head, cannot properly he gona lasa 


venue. It may be more properly 
Propose, Seesiores in the future 






































E d under Misee/laneous Civil Charges. 
» change will be made in the existing units of Account. _ . Mee 
ite attention to Appendix 1 attached to this Minute, _ This New classifies 
the six following documents :— 
Statement of Accounts and Estimates. 
ct A, Details of Revenue, __ 
ona B, Details of Expenditure. 
tract, C, Details of Receipts and Disbursements other than 
_. Revenue and Expenditure, 
) Abstract D, Provincial and Local Balances. 
6) Abstract E, Net Revenue and Expenditure. 
ok For the future these six Statements will take the place of the ten State- 
ments heretofore published, 
_ 22. Any one who wishes to see at a glance the nature of the whole of the 7#e &@ 
financial transactions of the Government of India for the years under review 
need only look at the General Statement. He will there see the total 
Revenue and Expenditure,—whether Imperial, Provincial, or Local, and whether 
| “in India.or in England,—grouped under a few main heads. He will aiso see 
~ the whole of the cash transactions, which stand outside the Revenue and 
Expenditure Account. He will also see the opening and closing balances of 
thé Government, whether in England or in India. Thus, for instance, look- 
| ang to the Accounts for the year 1881-82, it will be seen that the Revenue 
amounted to £73,695,806, and the total Expenditure charged against Reve- 
nue to £71,113,079, thus leaving a surplus of # 2,582,727; that the total 
Receipts, including not only Revenue, but the net receipts on account of 
Debt, Deposits, and Advances, and the gross receipts of the Secretary of State 
~ on account of Bills drawn on India, amounted to £93,516,749; that the total - oY gaia 
_ Disbursements, including not only Expenditure charged against Revenue, but ; : 
_ also Capital Expenditure on Productive Public Works and Disbursements on 
“account of Debt, Deposits, and Artvances and of Council Bills, amounted to 
- £93,871,777; that the opening cash balance in England on April rst, 1881, 
_ amounted to £4,127,749; that the opening cash balance in India on April - 
Ist, 1881, amounted to £13,371,101 ; that the Secretary of State drew Bills 
~ on the Indian: Treasury amounting to £18,412,429 between April 1st, 1881, 
| and March gist, 1882, and that Bills amounting to 418,336,007 were paid. 
_ during the same period; that the closing cash balance in England on March _ 
- 81st, 1882, amounted to £2,620,909; and that the closing cash balance in ~ 
- India on March gist, 1882, amounted to £14,522,913. These are the leading 
rosin features of the year. : net, 
23, We have carefully considered the extent to which it will be desirable to Details 
details in the General Statement. I may observe that in the main State: 
"ment attached to the Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, the Revenue 
5 own under ten heads, and the Expenditure, excluding /mterest on Debt, 
1 for special reasons has eight heads to itself, is shown under fourte p 
. We have roughly taken the Statement issued by the English Treasury, _ 
s an admirable composition of its kind, as a model for our guidance, 
. The first entry in the General Statement on the Receipt. side of the 
s Principal Heads of Revenue. This group contains eleven items 
ct A), of which five only are shown separately in the 
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the c spat tans 'Z ; 
Principal Heads of Revenue are classed in the General St 
seeds This entry includes the following heads:— 
Provincial Rates. 
Customs. 
Assessed Taxes. 
Forest. . 
Registration. 
Tributes from Native States. 
Any one who wishes to see the detail under these heads has aay to turn 
over the page and look at Abstract A, to which he is referred in the first cole 
of the General Statement. 
26, The next item is Post Office, Telegraph, and Mint. These are given, 
. ; in one figure in the General Statement, but are separated in Abstract. A. 
eipts by Civil 27, The next entry in the General Statement is Receipts by Civil Depart- grees 
‘s- __ ments, a term borrowed from the English Finance and Revenue Accounts. Brees Meal 
turning to Abstract A it will be seen that this a includes the following 
heads of Account :— 
Law and Fustice. 
Police. 
Marine. 
Education. 
Medical. 
Scientific and other Minor Departments. 
28, The entry A/¢scetlaneous in the General Statement includes— 
Interest. 
Receipts in atd of Superanniations, &e. 
Stationery and Printing. 
Miscellaneous. 
The details of each item are given in Abstract A. 


™ 


.. paves from gther Public Works Revenue, and that an analo 2 
; separation was made on the Expenditure side of the Account. It is 

desirable to maintain this distinction. It has, therefore, been maintained in 
General Statement. It is, of-course, to be borne in mind that the 

“Productive” has, for the purposes of the present argument, a 

signification. ‘It is not to be inferred that a work not classed as. 

is entirely unremunerative. What is meant is that only Capite 

on works classed as Productive is allowed to stand outside 

Account. Borrowing in respect to the construction of these 

Expenditure on all works not classed as Productive is charged to. 

30, It will be seen on referring to Abstract A that 
tatement entitl Productive 
~ the following items :— 








entitled Receipts on account of Receipts , 










a the present time the receipts and expenditure connected with 
itary Works and Civil Buildings, Roads, and Services, have appeared 
er the head 34. Other Public Works. This heading was first adopted in 
ty 1880. The entry does not carry its own meaning with it, and on that 
appears to be objectionable. As a matter of fact the money is spent 
on Military Works, which receive a fixed annual grant of £1,000,000, 
partly on Civil Buildings, Roads, and Services. Under these circumstances 
: most simple plan appears to be to adopt a nomenclature in the Accounts 
_ which carries its own signification with it. 










Army. 
Military Operations in Afghanistan, 
Military Operations in Egypt. 

‘The two last items are, of course, exceptional, and only appear in the 
Accounts and Estimates of the years when Military Operations were conducted 
in Afghanistan and Egypt respectively. 

34. I nowturn to the Disbursement side of the Account. Here again the 

_ Expenditure has been grouped under a few main heads, the detail being given in 

_ Abstract B, to which a reference is made in the first column of the General 

_ Statement. 

35. The first entry is /nterest. * It is to be borne in mind that this entry 
only gives the Interest charged to Ordinary Debt, that is to say, it is exclusive 


i 


__ of the amount of Interest charged to Productive Public Works. This latter charge 


_ appears lower down in the General Statement, being included in the group 
\ entitled Expenditure on Productive Public Works (Revenue Account). The 


| single head of /nterest in the General Statement is, in Abstract A, divided into Direct Dem 
ra ; the * 


two neads, vis. :— ; : 
Interest on Ordinary Debt (excluding that charged to Productipe 

Public Works), 0 
Interest on Deposits. epee 
The next entry is Direct demands on the Revenues. This entry, as 
1 by reference to Abstract B, includes the following items :— 
Refunds and Drawbacks. 
Assignments and Compensations. 

Charges in respect of Collection, vis. :— 
Opium (including cost of production). 
_ Salt (including cost of production). 










33, The next item in the General Statement, namely, Receipts by Military Receipts by - 
_ Departments, is divided, in Abstract A, into three heads, viz. — pte das 


of Public We 





hé following items :— « |<" . fot classed. 
. _. Productive. 













































given in ‘Abstract B. 
Salaries and 38, The next entry in the General Statement is Salaries and 
Dep ef cnt Civil Departments. A reference to Abstract B will show — ‘thi 
as includes the following items :— 

General Administration, 

Law and Fustice. 

Police. 

Marine (including River Navigation. 

Education, 
‘- Ecclesiastical. 

Medical. 

. Political. 

Scientific and other Minor Departments. , pm 
Civil 39, The-next entry is Miscellaneous Civil Charges. A reference to Abe 
stract B will show that this entry includes the following items :— 

Territorial and Political Compensations. Mei. ‘ Eqs! 

| Civil Furlough and Absentee Allowances. 
: Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. ik, 
me - Stationery and Printing. ‘ . et 
: Miscellaneous. ns 























40, The next entry is Famine Relief and Insurance. Upto the pale 
time the expenditure on Protective Works; whether on Railways or Canals, has 
been shown in one figure.’ In future it is proposed to show the expendi 
Railways and that on Irrigation separately. The entry Famine Relief and — 
Insurance in the General Statement, is, kori in Abstract B ihe into’ 
the following sub-heads:— 


* 












7 Famine Relief. : 
4 Protective Works, Railways. 

x Protective Works, Irrigation. 

~ Reduction of Debt. 






' 41, The next entry is apenas on Productive Public Works. 










on the Reveliie side of ‘the Account. A reference to Abstract: 
that the details are given under the following heads : —* 
State Railways (We and Maintenance), 
Guaranteed and Subsidised See pene: ae ”y 
East Indian Railway (Interest and : 



















State era ( oe and  Maiatenanc. 

. Subsidized Railways. 

Southern Mahratta Rattetey: 

aut Prontier Railways. 

Irrigation and Navigation. 

Military Works, 

Civil Buildings, Roads, and Services. 

sim 43. The next entry, Army Services, is divided into three heads in Abstract A» 
» VIB. — 

















Army. 

neat Military Operations in Afghanistan. 
GaN aalnts Military Operations in Egypt. 
The last two items are, of course, exceptional. 

44, The next entry is Exchange on Transactions with London. Up to Gain 
the present time one item, entitled Gain by Exchange, has been entered on 
the Revenue, and another item, entitled Loss by Exchange, has been entered 
on the Expenditure side of the Account. As regards the item Gain by Ex- 
change, 1 beg to refer those who wish to gain a thorough knowledge of what 
this entry means to the Report of the Comptroller-General on the Accounts of 
1880-81, which was published in the Gazette of Jndia of March 4th, 1882. 
- For my present purposes it will perhaps be sufficient to say that every rupee 
entered under Gain by Exchange represents merely the recovery of an amount 
_ which has been already charged under Loss by Exchange, and which has, % 
therefore, to be written back. There is, I need hardly say, no real gain, using - 
_ the term in its ordinary signification. 

45. The true meaning of the entry Loss by Exchange has been very fre- Loss 
quently explained (see especially para. 80 of the Financial Statement for 
1881-82). But so long as we continue to employ the words heretofore used, so 
long will a large body of the public continue to think that the whole amount of this 
adjustment is really money lost to the tax-payers. To describe fully what this 
entry means would involve an amount of writing which would be quite inconsis- 
tent with the brevity necessarily required in an item of Account. But if we 
cannot describe what is meant in the body of the Accounts, we can, at all events, 












avoid ‘the use of words which are misleading. To speak of the total amount ee 
“entered under Loss by Exchange as money lost, is, of course, wholly erroneous, F ag 
‘under any reasonable hypothesis in respect to the relative value of gold and ae 





nr only a portion of the amount can be considered as a real loss. We /pro- 
pose, therefore, for the future, in so far as the published Accounts are con- 
, to get rid of the item Gain by Exchange on the Revenue side of the 
I watuet: to discontinue the use of the word “Loss,” and to insert a 
re-on ‘the pbs side of the Account, under the head of Rig sf 
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figured i in Stat Sab > h 

detail of this moos | given er 
_ State Railways. 
East Indian Railway. 

Irrigation and Navigation. 










Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 
49. I have, so far, dealt only with the Revenue and Eapapanieer 

of the General Statement. I now proceed to deal with the Debt heads. 
50. The Receipts under Debt, Deposits, and Advances are given under = 

following heads :— ‘ 






Permanent Debt (net Incurred). Mercy eine 
Unfunded Debt (net Incurred). ke 
Deposits and Advances (net). oe 
Loans to Municipalities, Native States, &c. (net Recoveries). 
Capital of Guaranteed and Subsidised igen (net Receipts). ‘ 
Remittances (net). 

Secretary of State's Bills drawn. 

51. Analogous entries are given in respect to the Disbursements on the 
other side of the Account. Full details. in respect to the Debt, Deposit, and ~ 
Advance Accounts willbe found in Abstract C, which contains, indeed, more 
detailed information than has heretofore been given in Statements JV, VJ, 
and V/// of the old classification, 

52. The General Statement Closes, on the Receipt side of the Account, 
with the balance at the commencement of the year in England and in India, and 
on the Disbursement side of the Account, with the balance at the close of the 
year in England and in India. 

53: Abstract D gives the Provincial and Local Balances. This Acai 
contains, in a somewhat condensed form, the same information as was given in 
Statement 1X, Closing Balances of the Provincial Governmenis under bru 
classification. 

. 54. Abstract E gives the Met Revenue and Expenditure. It coutaina Riss 
same information as was given in Statement wi of the old clasaicatioeares 
arranged in a somewhat more precise form, a 

_ 55. I have so far stated what it is shneell to do with a view to making 
the Accounts and Estimates more simple and concise. I now weno = 


aye fic® 













to be readily understood. ae 
56. The nature of these entries has frequently been explained 
but it will perhaps be as well that I should endeavour to explain them 
Under the Provincial system of Finance, the Government of India 
allotments to Provincial Governments, or else hands over to them, 
part, certain branches of the Revenue. If in any one year a Pre 
ment spends less than its income, the amount by which it 
income constitutes virtually a debt due by the Government 
Provincial Government. If, on the other hand, fei! 
a balance at its credit, spends in. any one year, in 4 
year, a portion of the accumulated 


















vernment of India bud 









d Local Revehue and Expenditure, But it has 
rightly Held kt the adoption of this. course 
y objec It would not present an accurate picture of 
eceived and spent by the Government in India. Thus, to take a 
‘instance, under this system the Stamp Revenue for the year 1881-82 
‘appear as amounting only to £576,252 (see Appendix I. Abstract A), 
a matter of fact, the Revenue derived from Stamps amounted to 
72, of which £576,252 was Imperial and £ 2,805,120 was Provincial 
r Local. If, therefore, we want to show the total amount received and spent 
y the Government in India, and if at the same time we want to show in the 
ime Account the net result of the year’s finance to the Imperial Government 
y, it is absolutely necessary to make use of two adjusting entries. The 
sti incial Surpluses, that is to say the amounts by which the Provincial Govern- 
__ ments have underspent their income and which, as I have already said, 
a - constitute a debt due from the Government of India to the Provincial Govern- 
“ments, must be added to the total expenditure. On the other hand, the 
Provincial Deficits, that is to say the portion of Provincial expenditure which 
has been defrayed from the accumulated Provincial balances of past years, and 
which, by so much, diminishes the debt due from the Government of India to 
the Provincial Governments, must be deducted from the total expenditure. 
This is done in the two adjusting entries which appear on the Disbursement 
| ~ side of the Account in the General Statement. 
|. §7. It is very possible, however, even with this explanation, and in spite of 
the explanatory language now employed for the first time in the General State- 
‘ment,—to. which I invite a reference,—that the matter will not be very readily 
understood, I have, therefore, appended to this Minute a memorandum (Appen- 
dix IV) which deals with the question at greater length, and which may possibly 
‘serve to render it more clear to the few people who are interested in the subject. 
_ Further, it will be seen on reference to Abstracts A and B of Appendix I that a 
_ separation is made between the Imperial Revenue and Expenditure on the one 
hand, and the Provincial and Local Revenue and Expenditure on the other 
hand. It will be seenthat the Imperial Revenue and Expenditure in England and 
‘in India are shown separately, as was the case in Statements V and VT heretofore 
; published. The whole of the Provincial and Local Revenue and Expenditure is 
_ in India, at least the few English items are brought on the Indian part of the Ac- 
counts. No such separation is, therefore, necessary. In Statement I7/, formerly ' 
published, the Provincial Revenue and Expenditure was shown separately from 
oy a Revenue and Expenditure. It has been thought, however, unnecessary 
to continue this separation so far as the Accounts and Estimates attached to 
he Financial Statement are concerned. It will be seen that in Abstracts A 
Bro such separation is made: A reference to the columns showing Imperial 
me and Expenditure alone in Abstracts A and B will show, that although, “3 
urse, the several items are different to those shown in the General — 
en Provincial and Local Revenue and Expenditure being included in : 
the net result is the same as that given in the General Statement — 
y ti entries have been made. Thus, looking at the Accounts Fe 
sar 1881-82, the Total Revenue is given in the General Statement as 
,and the Total Expenditure charged against Revenue is given as 
a surplus of £2,582,727. In Abstract A he Imperial _ 
n as £54,618,856, and in Abstract B | 



















































ete fr , Provincial, and Local 
it will be : the following entries appear on 
Accountx— 
_ Add— sas ont 
Contributions to Imperial. 
“ig 4, Provincial, 
$ »» Local. 
- Deduct— 
Imperial Allotment. 
Contributions from Imperial. 
ss »» Provincial. 
if ” Local. ‘ 4 4 
discontinued. 59. These adjustments are, without doubt, somewhat complicated and 
difficult to-understand. For the future we propose to get rid of them altogether — 
by passing all adjustments between Imperial and Provincial through the — 
Land Revenue head, that is to say, they willbe treated as additions to or sub- — 
tractions from the Provincial share of the Land Revenue. It will be seen, on’ | 
referring to the end of Abstract B, that no such entries appear as those which — 
I have quoted from Statement /II of the old classification. eA 
60, I am aware that it may,—and by those who ate resolved to take an 
Entries wltra-pessimist view of the’ financial position of India, very probably will 
be said that the surplus of £59,800 shown, for instance, in the. Revised 
_ Estimates for 1882-83, is fictitious, and 
Revere ts - S1.918i@00 that the correct view of the situation is to” 
penditure . +++ 89557995°° take no account of the adjusting Entri 
Deficit . + 465,600 and thus show a deficit of £1,465,600- 
I can only say that any such statement would be wholly incorrect. As I have 
already said (para. 8), I am very far from wishing to under-rate the difficulties 
connected with the administration of the Indian Finances. It is not the duty of ; 
Government, nor is it my duty, to take either an optimist or a pessimist vic 
of the situation, but to lay before the public the facts of the situation as they 
stand, without exaggeration either in one direction or the other. But I may say 
‘that, whatever be the real difficulties connected with the financial admin n 
‘of India, nothing could be more incorrect than to say, that because the Im 
and Provincial Revenue, taken together, falls short of the Imperial and Pi c 
Expenditure, taken together, in 1882-83. by £1,465,600, that, therefore, 
anything unsound in the financial situation, or that the surplus on 
Account does not in reality exist. On the contrary, so far as this 
argument is concerned, the fact that the Provincial Governments | 
able to accumulate considerable sums in past years, and are now 
spend those sums, to a certain extent, on works of public utility, is 
ceedingly satisfactory. The fallacy of this argument will perhaps c 
- if we look at the converse case presented in the Accounts of 
true Imperial Surplus in that year, as appears from the 
Revenue (Abstract A). = 93h | 
Expenditure (Abstract B) + 69,593,2! 
& us'9709 on pcre 
1881-82, both inclusive ( 









+ Revenue exceeded the Expenditure, 
oun to £ 11,494,784. Further, that there 
five years in which the Expenditure exceeded the Revenue, 
‘deficits amounting to £12,760,621. The net result of the 
is, therefore, a deficit of £ 1,265,837, a result which, I may 
cannot be considered as otherwise than satisfactory when it is re- 
ed that during these years two severe famines and one costly war took 
and that the Expenditure includes nearly £ 1,500,000 as an insurance 
future ‘famines. But if we exclude the adjusting entries, we should 
a.wholly different result. The eleven years would then show a net 
‘s is of £2,041,494, that is to say, this incorrect mode of treatment would 
_ show a result of £3,307,331 better than the reality (see the end of Abstract 
- Bin Appendix III). | 
61. Such, therefore, are the steps we propose to take with a view to facilitate 
the comprehension of the Indian Accounts and Estimates. It will be seen 
_ that the bulk of the published Statements is very considerably diminished, 
and yet I venture to think that all the details that are really necessary have 
_ been given. I need hardly say that for those who require to go into further - 
detail, the Finance and Revenue Accounts (generally known as the Yellow 
Book), which have always been published, will be available, as well as the 
_ Appropriation Audit Report of the Comptroller General, which is published for 
the first time this year (see Gazette of India of March 17th, 1883). 

-. 62, The discussions which will, without doubt, ensue in connection with the 
Financial Statement now published, will probably show whether the object we 
have had in view has been attained. It is very possible that neither the officers 

ofthe Financial Department nor myself are good judges of what will and what 
_ will not be readily understood by the public. It is not impossible that our own 
- familiarity with the subject, and the fact that it is our special business to be 
_ constantly dealing with these figures, leads us to suppose that the whole subject 
is more easy of comprehension than is really the case. . a 
_ 63. With a view to enabling the nature of the changes now made to be more Oid classification 
readily understood, I have annexed to this Minute (Appendix II) the Accounts 
for the year 1881-82 as well as the Estimates for the years 1882-83 and 1883-84 
~ in the forms heretofore published. : 
64. With a view, also, to enabling comparisons to be more easily made with Accounts off 
_ former years, I annex to this Minute the Accounts from the year 1871-72 ! 
arrar according to the new classification (Appendix III). 
. It has heretofore been the custom to publish as Appendices to the 
al Statement, a series of commercial and statistical tables. These will, 
ofore, be published, (see Gazette of India of March 17th, 1883) but ee 
not be appended to the Financial Statement. They will be published 
ly. In future years the only Statements which will ordinarily be an- $i; 
the Financial Statement will be—_ 
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B, Details of Expenditure. Me Pek i foci 
-C, Details of Receipts and Disburscments otherthanReve- 
i Rigpendstires, soe ae : 

| Local Balances, 



























_ HI.—Accounts for 1881-82, : 
- 67. The Accounts of the year 1881-82 show the following result - 
; ; 


Revenue . . . : ie NG 73:69$,806 
Expenditure : . . r + 71,113,079. 





~ Surplus . 2,582,727 





68. The year 1881-82 was in every respect one of remarkable prosperity. 
Almost every branch of Revenue yielded a sum largely in excess of the Esti- | 
mates. The net Opium Estimate (£6,500,000) was exceeded by £1,305,000, 
of which £1,099,400 was due to excess Revenue and $205,600 to relatively — 
low Expenditure consequent on a rather short Opium crop in Behar. Sad# gave 
(net) £164,400 in excess of the Budget, and £220,400 in excess of the Revised 
Estimate. Excise gave £398,400 (net) in excess of the Budget Estimate, 
The import duties were abolished on March toth, and allowance was made in 
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fe ‘ the Revised Estimates for a falling off in Customs Revenue during the last 
BE: > three weeks of the-year on that account. This falling off was, however, more 
Mee i than counterbalanced by the excess receipts from the export duty on rice, 
ae which yielded £104,100 more than the Budget Estimate. Owing toa large 
F al demand for timber, Forests. gave (net) £117,800 in excess of the Budget 
abs ‘Estimate. A large premium (£155,300) was realised on the Government loan 
fr ee of £3,000,000, which was taken up at an exceptionally high figure (1053%)-4 


State Railways yielded (net) £119,100 in excess of the Budget, and £101,100 
“ in excess of the Revised Estimates. Guaranteed and Subsidised Railways 
a ae (net Trafic Receipts, after deduction of Interest and Profits) yielded no less 
eae than £722,700 in excess of the Budget, and £136,700 in excess of the — 
Revised Estimates. The East Indian Railway (net Traffic Receipts) gave 
£461,900 in excess of the Budget, and £151,900 in excess of the Revised 
Estimates. : : ns 
6g. It is true that the surplus of the year was swelled by some 
receipts. The portion, which remained to be brought to account dui 
year, of the English Contribution for the Afghan War, exceeded 
expenditure of the year by £380,600 (see para. 70 of the Financial St 
1882-83 and para. 196 of the Appropriation Audit Report for 1881-82 
Salt Revenue during the last three weeks of the year was exc 
shall presently allude more specifically to this subject (see 
On the other hand, some very heavy extraordinary payments we 
the Expenditure under Exchange was largely in excess 
The amount (£670,000) contributed by the Provincial 
Afghan War Expenditure : Gove 
~~ ment of India. Special 






is 
ture. 






















This excess was mainly 
m , ‘sprung up at the end of the 
of State’to draw £1,212,400 (true sterling) 
reme 8 for 1881-82, and (2) to the fact that the average 
on the whole of the remittances (£18,412,429, true sterling), 
against an Estimate of 15. 8d. 

the whole, it may be said that, if the exceptional expenditure as 
extraordinary items of Revenue be excluded from the account, the 
( uld ap ear largely in excess even of the high figure '2,582,72 
poise aked ) igh figure (£2,582,727) 
For further details in connection with the Accounts of 1881-82, | beg 
to the Comptroller General’s Appropriation Audit Report published 
Gazette of India of March 17th, 1883. ; 
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IV.—Effect of abolishing the Import Duties, 
72, It is of course too early yet to gauge the full measure of the advantage Effect of 
which India will ultimately derive from the abolition of the import duties, but tn olishing 
_ the figures annexed to this Minute (Appendix V) are of some interest. mee 
_ 73, Exclusive of Government stores the imports of merchandise in the 
ten months from April 1st, 1882, to January gist, 1883, amounted to 
$41,94 j202, being £2,775,718 in excess of the imports for the correspond- 
ing period of 1881-82 (£39,169,484). The exports amounted to £65,770,066, 





eiie 


4 being 41,324,783 in excess of the corresponding period of the year 1881-82 ae | 
(£64,445,283). e 
_ 74 Lappend also (Appendix V) a Statement showing the quantities and /mport articles — 


FY 
sa 


values of those articles imported into British India, which were exempted from nae rem bod 
_ Customs duty last March, during the ten months ending January gist, 1883, naga 
compared with the corresponding period of the year 1881-82. : 
_ 75. The articles in which an increase is shown in both quantity and value Increase of Ih 
are 40 in number, the most important being Twist. and Yarn, which have increased 
_@11'59 per cent. in quantity and 7°5 per cent. in value; Grey Piece-goods, which 
have increased 1°92 per cent. in quantity and 2°0 per cent. in value; Coloured. 
Piece-goods, which have increased 29°43 per cent. in quantity and 29°47 in 
value; Hardware and Cutlery, which have increased 22°88 in value ; Copper, 
which has increased 32°07 in quantity and 31701 in value; Iron, which has in- | 
"+ creased 34°12 in quantity and 37°59 in value; and Raw Silk, which has increased 
cent. in quantity and 52°28 per cent. in value. The increase in some 
‘minor articles of trade, such as Corals, Jewellery, Brass, Paints and Colours, 
ells and Cowries, and Umbrellas are satisfactory indications of general pros- 




















‘articles of trade in which a decrease is shown are 14 in number, pec» 
\portant being White Piece-goods, which have decreased 18°35 per 
ty and 10°88 in value; Silk Piece-goods, which haye decreased 
-and 24°89 per cent. in value; and Tea, which has decreased 
i d 12°72 per cent. in value, pee 

icles of trade in which there has be 
those in which there has beena 
affected by the remission of th 


t a value of more 
























"say with accuracy how far this increase is due to the abolit 
how far it would have taken place had the duties been r 
can be said with certainty on this subject is that the al 
must have contributed to increase the volume of trade. fit ; 
result. \ 78. Considering the low rate of exchange, which has, of course, é 
unfavourably to imports, and considering the Egyptian complications, 
only for some time interrupted trade but, by creating a demand for G 
transport, kept freights during part of the year at a higher level than 
- otherwise would- have been, the result may be considered as satisfactory. 
a slow-moving country such as India, it was not to be expected that the 1 
advantage to be derived: from the abolition of the import duties would be im=, 
mediately obtained, or that consumption would increase at once in the 
known to European countries. ; peas 
79. The relief afforded to trade in general owing to the cessation of all th 
embarrassment and delay consequent on the levy of duties at the custom-house, 
cannot be represented in any arithmetical form. It is, however, a vi 
important factor in the consideration of ‘the question. The complaints on 
various petty matters, which were so frequently addressed to the Government 
ry whilst the duties were levied, have now almost entirely ceased. ae 
| Effect on Indian 80. Independently of the question of the effect of the abolition of the 
oe : import duties on the volume of the trade, it is desirable to examine whether the 
abolition has exercised any appreciable effect upon the import trade in those 
articles which compete with Indian-made goods of similar kinds. usr: 

81. Of such articles the most important are Cotton Twist and Cotton Piece- 
goods. In respect to these articles there has been a general increase, both in 
the quantity and the value of*the imports, except under the head of White 
Piece-goods. , ‘ 

82. The Twist which is imported from Europe does not compete with Indian 
Twist. For years past the great bulk of the Twist imported has been of counts 
much higher than any that can as yet be made in the Indian mills, which limit 
themselves to the production of Twist of counts not exceeding 32 (Mule) and tae 
20 (Water). All such kinds of English Twist were freed from duty in March 
1878. | a 
83. Of the Grey Piece-goods imported, those classes which compete with _ 
Indian-made goods were also exempted from duty in March 1879. 
«©. 84. White Piece-goods are hardly produced at all as yet in India, « 
experimentally in one or two of the Bombay mills. As I have alread) 
tioned, there has been a large decline in the imports of this class of good 

85. The Piece-goods classed as “ Other sorts” are not made in India 

86. The remission of the customs duties last year did not, therefore, in 
way affect Indian mills, which have had to work without the protectio 
cent. on Twist since March 1878 and of 5 per cent. on Grey Piece- 










































































duty forced trade into an artif 
the coarser kinds of goods and 

classes to the extent of a differential | 
- in stating that since the r 











with the corresponding period of 1881-82, The 
has i -44°9 percent., namely, from 26,346,556 Ibs. to a 
increase in the China trade being especially remarkable. ne 
is have increased to the extent of 31°3 per cent., namely, from 
yds. to 33,454,359 yds. I am informed that eight new mills are in 
erection in Bombay, and will commence work during the current 
rosperity of the mill-owners depends of course to.a large extent 
pon of prices. Prices have fallen during the year, with the result 
hat if we look not at the quantities, but at the values, we find that the value 
exported has only increased by 29 per cent. and that of Piece-goods 
by cent. It is, however, abundantly clear that the Indian cotton trade 
has in no way been detrimentally affected by the measures taken last March. 
MSS 88. The import of Raw Silk has very largely increased as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, although prices have been fully maintained. 
is to a great extent of Chinese origin imported into. Bombay for the silk 
s and for hand-loom weaving, and into Burma for hand-loom weaving 
Z . Bengal is the only Province of India where the silk-producing industry 
is conducted on any extensive scale. For many years past it has been in 
a declining condition, China silk competes with it not only in the European 
market but in India itself. Bengal has never been able to send any consi- 
derable quantity of silk to Bombay, which is supplied almost Wholly from 
sources external to India, But with Madras, Bengal has formerly done a 
considerable trade, and this trade appears to be declining. On the other 
hand, the export of raw silk from Bengal to foreign countries has again given 
some ‘signs of returning vigour, having increased from 281,966 lbs. to 
372,072 Ibs., which is, however, still below the figure of the corresponding ten 
months of 1880-81 (398,323 Ibs.). 

_ 89. Last year, when the import duties were abolished, some apprehension 
was expressed lest their abolition should injuriously affect the sugar industry of 
India, and it was urged that that industry stood in need of protection. With- 
out going into the question of the principle involved in this argument, it will be 
‘sufficient for me to say that the experience of ten months has shown that no 
‘injury to the sugar industry of India has resulted from the abolition of the 

‘duties. For all practical purposes it may be said that all the sugar imported 
into India is refined or crystallized sugar, which is brought from Mauritius 
; and China to Bombay. Refined sugar is only produced to a very small extent 
in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and Madras., It is almost all used for 
scal consumption by Europeans. In the places where such sugar is consumed : 
‘sugar has as yet been imported from abroad. The Indian export trade 
‘in sugar is carried on mostly from Madras. By far the greater portion 
is unrefined sugar, that is to say, molasses, jaggery, etc. The removal of the 
“duty, therefore, did not affect Indian sugar at all, and in fact could not have 
( Tt appears also from the Trade Returns that, whilst the import of - 
‘sugar has decreased from 666,587 cwt. to 519,367 cwt., that is to say — 
er cent., the export from India of unrefined sugar has increased from 
4 cw : hat is to say by 41 percent. Further, the — 
s only 15,580 cwt. in 1880-81 and 29,008 1 

273 cwt. Again, if we look at_ 
of refined sugar from Bengal to. 
in the whole of the, year 1881-82 to 
At 3+ (RENE : : 
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Asia. The import 
heavy duties which are imposed by the Russian Government.. 
‘QI. The import. of Tobacco has increased from 1,146,803 Ibs. to 1,3 
Ibs., an increase of 142 per cent., which is very possibly due to the 
the duty. This increase of imports has not, however, resulted in any red 
the consumption of Indian tobacco, the demand for Indian cigars being 0 
undiminished. but increasing. pi aeasaas 
92. A very noticeable feature in the transactions of the year is the 
amount of treasure imported (vide Appendix V). During the ten mo 
ending January 31st, 1883, the value of the exports of merchandise ex et 
that of the imports by £22,153,355- The debt thus due from Europe 
India was paid (1) by the net importation of treasure to the extent 
£11,193,922, of which £4,394,651 was gold and £6,799,271 silver, and (2) _ 
by drafts of the Secretary of State on the Indian Treasury to the extent 
of £12,804,500, thus leaving a balance of £1,845,067 remitted to India in 
_ apparent excess of the trade requirements of the ten months. oy 
93. During the corresponding period of 1881-82 the excess of exports over — 
imports was £23,524,590, the net imports of treasure amounted to only | 
£7,061,635, of which £4,214,855 was gold and £2,846,780 silver, and the — 
amount of Secretary of State’s Bills paid was £17,381,100, leaving a balance 
of £918,145 remitted to India in apparent excess of the trade requirements - 
of the ten months. ; b cat 
94. Attached to Appendit V will be found a few observations upon the 
progress made in the policy of purchasing Government Stores in India instead © 
of in England. As I have before pointed out it will not be possible to make 
any very serious impression: on the amount of stores imported from England 
until iron work and machinery, equal in quality and not superior in price to that 
manufactured in England, can be made in India. Rees 


_ V.—Effect of reducing the Duty on Salt, 


95. It will be remembered that prior to March roth, 1882, the duty 
On Salt in Bengal was R2-14 a maund, Elsewhere, except in Burma 
the trans-Indus districts of the Punjab, duty was levied~ at the 
R2-8 amaund. On March roth, 1882, the duty was reduced to an uniform 
of ‘Ra a maund all over India, except in Burma and the trans-Indus dis 
of the Punjab, where no change was made. eee: 

96. The main points to be considered in connection with the re 
duty are (1) whether the retail price of Salt has fallen, and (2) ” 
sumption hasincreased. = ss” ene gne 

97. As regards the first point, there can be no doubt what 
rally speaking, the reduction has, to a greater or less extent acc 
circumstances of each reached the consumer. * 
shows the retail price per maund ut 


that is to say, immedi 
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98. It- will be seen that, with the single exception of the small province of ‘somal fall of 
© Coorg, prices fell materially within the first three months after the reduction of — 
_ duty, and that ten months after thereduction, prices had reached a still lower 
level. In Coorg only have prices slightly increased since the first fall after the 
reduction, but they are still about 4 per cent. lower than they were just before 
_ the reduction. Mysore also shows, comparatively speaking, only a small 
~ fall in price, v/s., from R4-2-1 to 3-12-11, or 7°74 per cent. In the other 
_ provinces the fall ranges from 12°66" per cent. in Oudh to 23°8 per cent. in 
- Bengal. As the reduction of duty was about go per cent. in Bengal as com- 
See to 20 per cent. elsewhere, it was, of course, to be expected that the fall. 
oO price would be proportionately great in that Province. i 
99. The testimony of official reports confirms the conclusion to be drawn _ Ofteial 
the price lists. Thus, to quote one of many such reports, the Deputy 
sioner of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, writing very shortly after the reduc- 












‘most important change is that in the retail price of common eating Salt. The 


no duty reached the masses toa certain extent before the close of the } 
‘report (1881-82). It has since reached them even more perceptibly. This redu 
cost may have an important effect upon this district, for it may lead to a very 
erable expansion, of the fishing industries, and thus provide occupation for the 
p ion and for the agricultural population wken work on the land is slack. 
t of coarse ce tage been already sent to ‘Sahibgunge for 












ror. I now turn to the question of increased consumption. Th 
table shows the consumption during the eleven months from March 
January 31st, 1883, compared with the corresponding period of the year 
The figures for Burma are excluded, as no change was made last M 
_ rate of duty levied in that province. 1 may remark, however, that the 
eG tion in Burma has up to the present time been less in 1882-83 than i 
1881-82. : ‘eda ling 
In thousands of maunds (000s omitted). ik 


; “Consumption, 
Province. - March 1st, 1882, to) of incre 
‘ p.\January gist, 1883, of decrease - 


Bengal. : 
Inland Customs . 
Bombay : 
Sindh 
Madras 


102., The following figures show the increase or decrease for the eleven 5 
corresponding months of each year, from 1874-75, aS compared with the pre- 
vious year :— + Reser 2 


Maunds, 
March 1st, 1874, to January 31st, 1875. S + +288,000 
" 1875, 1876. b + + 77,000. 
1876 1877). . < + +498,000. — 
1877 1878. : 5 . $491,000 
1878 ; 1879. x . . +367,000 
1879 1889. sh ae . 41,724,000 
1880 ; £BO3 ss : id . ~— 690,000 ~~ 
1881 BOB = $ a . +1,016,000 — 
; 1882 : 1883. -. ii c 
103, So many changes have been made since 1873 that it is difficult, by 
- comparison with past years, to arrive at a thoroughly accurate conclu: ; 
to the extent to which consumption has been stimulated by the reduction of 
the duty. Of course, under normal circumstances, as the population 
consumption of Salt will also increase, if no disturbing elements, suchas 
in the rate of duty or a famine, intervene. This normal growth of con: 
has generally been taken at rather less than 1 per cent. It is, 
observed that the large increase in 1879-80 (1,724,000 ma 


a year Se pena nf HEY was again followed 
















4°29 per cent.) is shown in Madras. This was. 
ed in the last FinanciakStatement (para. 199) the 
India require more Salt than the more Northern popu- 
sé principal food consists of wheat and pulses. Moreover, the 
‘op Madras have, in quite recent times, been accustomed to a lower 
of duty. In view to the abolition of the Customs Line the duty in 
India was raised in December 1877 from Re. 1-13 to Re-8 a 
In consequence, consumption was, without doubt, curtailed. It was 
that, so soon as the duty was reduced, the people would readily 
; to their old rate of consumption. 
106. The reduction of duty is not, however, the sole reason why the increase 
} so large in Madras. In the first place a great deal has been done within the 
_ last year or so to improve the ofganisation of the Salt Department in the 
Ve Madras Presidency, with the result that illicit consumption has probably been 
to some extent checked. And, in the second place, Madras Salt has been for 
_ some years displacing the Salt supplied from Pooree. The figures given in the 























| tee Mauss Margin show that the quantity of Salt supplied 

. aegete mF ~Heged from the Pooree warehouses has been steadily fall- 
1881-82. . . 363932 ing off for the last four years, and that the falling se 
882-83 (ten months) . 90.722 off im 1882 has been especially remarkable. oe 
107. The increase in consumption in Sind has been nearly as great as in ___Sind, i 


Madras, wis., 12°16 per cent. The total consumption in this province is, how- 
ever, small. A portion of the increase is probably due to Sind Salt having to 
some extent taken the place of Rock Salt in the Lower Punjab. : 
* 108. The increase in Bombay, though considerable (7°66 per cent.) falls far __ Bombay, _ 
short of that in Madras and Sind. A portion of this increase is, without doubt, § 
' ‘due to Bombay Salt having to some extent displaced Sambhur Lake Salt in 
Northern and Central India. : 
_ 109. Bengal shows an increase of 6°29 percent. I have already mentioned __ 4 
(para. 106) that the territorial area supplied from Bengal has, in one quarter, 
been restricted, owing to Madras having, to some extent, taken the place of 
Pooree Salt. On the other hand, the abolition of the differential rate of duty 
“on sea-borne Salt has, of course, placed that Salt in a better position to. 
compete with Sambhur Lake Salt inthe North-West Provinces and Oudh. An 
indication of the extent to which this displacement has taken place is given in 
the following figures, which show the quantity of Cheshire Salt imported by 
- rail into the North-West Provinces and Oudh during the last four years :-— 
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ah ae ‘ , Maunds. 
Hote * 1879-80 . ppt dy | ee Oy kee cath RINE aA Cr Rg 

1880-81»)... a A 3 ; y ; + 27,405 

1881 82. S : + i: ae a , - 31,937 

1882-83 (six months only) . . ; A : - 107,589 









also during the year, for the first time, an importation of Cheshire ~ 
the extent of about 10,000 maunds,—into the Central Provinces. 
10. The only quarter where a decrease is shown is under the head of “ Inland 
This is mainly Sambhur Lake Salt, which supplies Northern India, ~ 
ial area heretofore supplied from this source has been much re- 
s I have already mentioned (paras. 108-109) Bombay Salt from t Reet 
Cheshire Salt from the east, have both pushed their way into the mr 


























‘States of ; Rajputana, did ghst the people 
‘enhanced price, curtailed both their own personal pesavreter 
cattle. It was, therefore, to be expected that, with a reducti¢ 
tendency would be shown’ to revert to the old rate of con: 
Governor-General’s Agent reports that ‘‘there is no doubt whatev it th 
“late reduction has reached the consumer and, generally speaking, TS may a) 
“that he has benefited exactly to the extent of the reduction made in th 

111. Turning to the financial effect of the measure, it is to be ob d 
‘that an increase of consumption to the extent of 1,603,000 maunds represents, 
Rs. 2 a maund, an additional revenue of £320,600. To the extent of 
sum, therefore, it may be said that the loss of revenue consequent on the 
reduction of duty (£1,400,000) has been recouped by the increased Beat: 
tion of eleven months. 

112. Regarding the matter from the point of view of the anticipations framed 
last March, it is to be observed that, in order to arrive ata proper appreciation 
of the facts of the case, it is necessary to consider the figures for the y: 
1881-82 ard 1882-83 together. The duty, it will be remembered, was lowered _ 
on March roth, 1882. The immediate effect of the reduction was to give a great 
stimulus to clearances of Salt in Bengal, and, although to a less degree, to whole- 
sale purchases elsewhere. The market became over-stocked, and cone 
during the early months of the current financial year, the revenue suffered. It 
follows, therefore, that the revenue of 1881-82 was disproportionately increased, 
and that of 1882-83 disproportionately diminished, by the course of trade during 
the last three weeks of March 1882. 

113. The gross revenue for 1881-82, after making what was at the time 
considered a reasonable allowatice for a reduction of the revenue during the last 
three weeks of the year, was, in framing the Revised Estimates, taken at 
£7;213,000. The actual receipts were £7,375,620, being £162,620 in excess 
of the estimate. 

114. The gross Revenue for 1882-83 was estimated last March’ at 
$6,049,000. It is now estimated at £6,128,700, being £79,700 in excess of 
the Budget Estimate. This figure does not, however, accurately represent the 
full amount by which the Revised exceeé¢s the Budget Estimate of Revenue. 
The Expenditure under Sa/ is now taken at £139,600 less than the Budget 
Estimate. To the extent of £59,000 this large decrease of Expenditure is due to — 
the following cause. Aj the commencement of the financial year a system pre- 
vailed in Northern India under which Salt was conyeyed by the Government. from 
the Salt sources to certain depdts. The charges likely to be incurred on accou 
of transport from the sources to the depdts appeared on the Expendit 
Br side of the Estimates of 1882-83, and, inasmuch as the cost of trai 
oe was added to the selling price of Salt at the depdts, an analogous < 
ee + appeared on the Revenue side of the Estimates. During the year the dep 
system was abandoned, with the result that both the Revenue and Exp 



































nue over the Budget Estimate t is, therefore, not Wg 79,7700, but (£ 791700 + 
£138,700. 5 = pia us 
_ 115. Taking the two years together, therefore, the result is 
of ‘gross Revenue framed last March stood at 4 13,26 
Estimate now stands at £ 131504,990, being: $242, 20 in 
Estimate. To this figure, however : 
_ to add a sum of £59,000, thus brit 
which the Salt Revenue has exceeded 
116. Very rapid advance in 
in India. But on the miley as 





























on ‘Sale ,are satisfactory. The 
“increased consumption has been greater than 
he Budget Estimate was framed last March. 
rate of increase continue the Revenue, at the reduced rate 
aeehnpat amen from the ee time stand at the same 







VI.—Revised Estimates for 1882-83. 


: pto divas present time the Estimates for the year about to expire, which Revised _ 
at the time the Financial Statement is made, have been termed the a 
r Estimates. I have been unable to discover how or why the word ~ ee 
gular” came to be adopted. It was used by Mr. Laing in 1861. It 
‘was not used on the occasion of the Financial Statement of 1862, but it re- 
appeared in 1863, atfd its meaning was explained by Sir Charles Trevelyan 
_ ina foot-note. Since 1863 the word has always been used. 
_ 118. There does not appear to be any reason for continuing the use of a word, 
which can only be understood by those who know the technical meaning attached 
to it, when another word, which any one can understand, is available. For the 
‘ ipieres therefore, the word “ Revised ” will be used instead of “ Regular.” 
eihutt 119. I proceed to deal with the Revised Estimates for the year 1882-83. 
120. The financial year which is about to close has presented many remark- args 
‘alin features. At the commencement of the year the salient points of the "a 
financial situation were as follows. The country had at length recovered from 
3 the disastrous effects of the famine of 1877-78. The return of peace enabled the 
‘Government to turn its attention to those fiscal and domestic reforms, the con- 
sideration of which had necessarily been postponed during the continuance of 
"the Afghan war. A large surplus was available. A favourable opportunity pre- 
sented itself, therefore, for the execution of certain fiscal reforms, the desirabi- 
sity of which had long been recognised. With the exception of the duty on 
wine, spirits, malt liquor, arms, ammunition, opium, and salt, the whole of the 
import duties were abolished. A large reduction was effected in the duty on 
* salt. Some substantial relief was afforded to the agricultural classes in the 
' North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
fat. Hardly had effect been given to these important and beneficial ronal, 
_ when it became apparent that three out of the four peculiar dangers to which 
xy finances of India are exposed would, to a greater or less degree, have to be 
encountered i in the immediate future. These dangers are war, a diminution of 
i the Opium revenue, an increase of expenditure on account of charges payable 
_” in sterling, and famine. In respect to every one of these dangers,—including, 
_. particular instance in point, war,—it may be said that their occurrence | 
erned by causes over which the Government of India can exercise little or. 
trol. ‘On the other hand, the entire brunt-of bearing three out of four 
falls on the Imperial Government of India. 
connection with Ons: last remark I wish for one moment to digress, i in The 1 









































wider Getiarion: 
policy of financial decentralisation, which was not astaath 

its conferred by Lord Mayo and Sir John Strachey 
ve of | the roar oma results. In the << Tam 1 
















124. It will be remembered that the orginal policy of d is 
received further development on the two occasions,—first in 1877, and 
1882,—when the quinquennial contracts between the Imperial and 
Governments terminated. ys 

125. On the occasion of the last Financial Statement (paras, 
explained fully the precise terms of the new Provincial contracts. — 
however, be convenient that I should again explain the general natur: 
arrangements resulting from those contracts. 

126. The Provincial Governments now receive the whole of the Revenue 
under heads which produce about £4,000,000a vear, half of the Revenue under Ff 
heads which produce about £8,000,000, a larger or smaller percentage on 
heads (chiefly Land Revenue) which produce about £23,000,000, and an 
almost nominal share in Revenues which produce about £7,600,000. On the 
other hand, the Provincial Governments administer the Expenditure wholly 
under heads for which the grants amount to about £15,000,000, and to a 
very small extent under heads for which the grants amount to about - 3 
£4,000,000 a year. In other words, about three-fifths of the Revenue of British — 
India, amounting roughly to £42,000,000, and about one-fourth of the Expen- 
diture, amounting roughly to about £19,000,000'a year, have, under the contract 
of 1882, been provincialised ; that is to say, the Provincial Governments have to 
a greater or less extent, according to the circumstances of each head, *" 
interest in and responsibility for their administration. 

_ 127. It is essential to the proper working of the Provincial system of fnates 
that an element of stability should, to as great an extent as possible, be im- 
ported into the arrangements between the Imperial and Provincial Governments. 
Unless the latter are assured that any increase of revenue consequent on im- 
proved management, or any savings which may accrue from economical adminis- 
tration, will remain at their own disposal, but slight inducement will be offered | 
to them to improve the management of their resources or to exercise economy 
in their administration. Accordingly, in concluding the contracts of 1882, the 
assurances previously given to the effect that the Imperial Government 
not call on the Provincial Governments for any pecuniary assistance, oa, 
occasions of very great and extraordinary emergency, were ratified and to. some 
extent emphasised. The money (£670,000) contributed by the Provincial Go 
ernment towards the expenses of the Afghan war was at the same time 
~ 128, It thus happens that, of the four dangers to which I have alluded. 
one only,—famine,—can, save under very extraordinary circumstances, 
Provincial finances. I am far from condemning this arrangement, 
_ contrary, I think it is, on the whole, the best of which the circumstances o! 
- case admit. It is the Provincial Governments, and not the Government of I 
who are brought in immediate contact with the people. They su 

of the ordinary administrative work of the country. Through their 

tality, or through agency working in close connection with t 

of the smaller, and some of the larger, public works are executed. 

tinct advantage that, should ani sudden Pec ger So 

_ diminution of the Opium Rey. 
_ silver, the Provincial Gowernments should 
any administrative reforms 
public works for which Pro 































































ed since the adoption of the 
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7 arks for the following reasons. All the new contracts No further impe 
finally concluded. I mentioned in the last Financial State. fi aeede 
45) that some questions still remained outstanding with the 
mment. These have now been settled. Under these circum- 
very desirable that it should be fully understood that no further 
. be made in the terms of the several contracts. The Government 
‘on its side, will adhere strictly to the principles laid down in the 
ion of September 3oth, 1881. On the other hand, it must call upon the 
ial Governments to abide with equal strictness to their portion of the 
's. The contracts have not been made in any illiberal spirit. Each Proyin- 
cial Government starts with a balance at its credit and with a normal revenue in ee 
excess of its nowmal expenditure. Under these circumstances the Provincial ees Ba 
~ Governments must look solely to the gradual development of their own resources, BS 
and to economy in their own administration, to provide whatever further funds 
may be required for services classed as Provincial. The Government of India 
cannot entertain any further proposals for increased Imperial grants on account of 
those services. It may be, and probably is, the case that in almost every Pro- 
vince of India the funds available are not commensurate with the work which 
sooner or later will require tobe done. That is the normal condition of a country 
whose necessities are great, whilst the tax-paying power of its population is 
small. Under these circumstances, progress in many directions will possibly 
be comparatively slow, and it is inevitable, under all the conditions of Indian Gov- 
_ ernment, that it should be slow, But what I particularly wish to point out is that 
~ the Government of India cannot at present make any further grants from Imperial 
_ funds in order to ensure more rapid progress. Indeed, in some respects it may be 
said that the Provincial Governments are in a better position to provide whatever 
funds may be required than is the case with the Imperial Government. For the 
reasons which I have already given an element of stability is imported into 
Provincial finance which Imperial finance cannot at present possess. Not only 
do the three points to which I have alluded constitute dangers which are wholly 
borne by the Imperial Government of India,—not only does the fourth danger 
(famine) inaterially affect Imperial as well as Provincial finance,—but if any 
ther fiscal reforms are to be made,—and there are several which it would be 
very desirable to make,—any loss of money which may accrue from their exe- 
cution must be borne by the Imperial Treasury. : 
130. To return from this digression. I have said (para. 121) that hardly had Be bi 
¢ large fiscal reforms of last year been carried out when it became apparent 
‘that three out of the four dangers to which the finances of India are specially 
‘exposed would have to be encountered in the immediate future. HEE we 
In the first place, we have had a war. The cost of the Indian Contin- 
) was sent to Egypt is now estimated at £1,297,000. Her Majesty’s. 
e 48 intimated its intention of repaying £ 500,000 (true sterling) of 
the Government of India. This sum of £500,000 will be brought 
A corresponding reduction will take place in the Secretary of 
he net cost of the Egyptian Expedition the 
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ses? Revised Estimate 3 
ee Pi soda puatt & Hg piel at erty tees 
"733. The fluctuations in the Opium Revenue from month to mont 
i - indeed, from week to week, are so considerable that it is very difficult 
EY any very close estimate even for the short ‘period of the present 
which remains to expire. According to the best estimate that can be 
however, the net Revenue will probably amount to £7,217,000, being 4 
less than the Budget Estimate. The deficiency is due to the Expenditure 
greater by £95,000 than was anticipated last March. This excess expe 
is partly due to the fact that the Opium crop in Bengal was.a good on 
that, therefore, more money than was expected had to be paid for crude 
_and partly to the fact that 2,000 maunds of Malwa Opium were purchasec 
; the manufacture of Excise Opium, The excess expenditure is partly balan 
by an increase of Revenue to the extent of £62,000 over the Budget Estimate. 
rea > ehae of the 134. It will be seen, therefore, that the estimated net Revenue from Opium — 
£ for the current financial year is less by £1,234,000 than the actual receipts of 
1880-81, less by £621,000 than the Revised Estimate for 1881-82, and less by — 
£588,000 than the Actuals of 1881-82. There can be little doubt that the main 
cause of this progressive diminution is to be found in the increased competition of” 
the indigenous Chinese drug, to which I alluded in the last Financial Statement 
(paras. 143—145)- The falling-off in the Opium Revenue has not seriously 
disturbed the finances of the year. The net Budget Estimate will probably be 
nearly realised. What, however, I wish to point out is, that in former years 
Opium has very often yielded a large sum in excess of the Estimate, and has 
thus enabled the Government to meet any unforeseen demands which might 
thrown upon it during the course of the year. Nothing of this ki 
occurred-during the current year. On the contrary, the Opium Revenue i 
have already mentioned, likely to fall below the Budget Estimate of £7,2 
by £33,000. I shall presently revert to this question in -dealing with 
Budget Estimate for the year 1883-84 (paras. 195—207). “ 
135. Turning to the question of Exchange, it is to be observed that the 
Estimate provided for the sum of £15,342;000 (true sterling) being re 
England, and that the rupee was taken at 1s. 8d. During the last 
of March 1882 bills to the extent of £908,000 (true sterling) in excess of th 
requirements of the year 1881-82 were placed on the market. This ; Wi 
taken in deduction of the drawings for the current year, which we al 
as this transaction only is concerned, reduced to £ 14:434,000 ‘ 
5 136. At no period has the inconyenience to India of avi : 
iin the annual payment in sterling been nt than during 
rupee. 1 will not now attempt to d Ww it is” 
the value of the rupee expressed 
lower than it used to be 1 
to 15}. That is a subj 
the fact that the value of 
inconvenience. It would 
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) the variations which take ii 
, and a calculation which will hold 
: ly difficult to make, In March 1882 
rupee was taken at 1s. 8d., and at the time this estimate 
reasonable cone, based on the facts of the past and present. 
‘of silver was then about 52d. an ounce, which corresponds with a 
7.totherupee. But since then the value of the rupee has been as 
jd. and as low as 1s. 7~4d. The average price obtained for the 
ting to £14,184,000 (true sterling), placed on the market up to 
1883, has been 1-7}3d, When the Budget was framed it was ; 
it that a debt of £14,184,000 (true sterling) would be liquidated by a ue 
of R17,02,03,000. It has actually cost R17,43,81,000 to liquidate that See 
Itis sufficient to state these facts in order to show the grave inconvenience — he: 
» the ent which results from the unstable value of the rupee. a 
: 137. It will be desirable that I should explain in this place two financial gyushern Mal fis 
transactions of the year which are intimately connected with each other and Hiliar onde 
- with the Expenditure under Exchange. The first relates to the transactions ———~ 
ef the Southern Mahratta Railway Company. The second to the application 
of the annual grant of £1,500,000 under Famine Relief and Insurance. 
138. The Southern Mahratta Railway was commenced by the Government 
asa famine work in April 1879, and work was afterwards recommenced by 
Government i in November 1881. Up to the end of 1881-82 £394,000 had been 
spent on it, of which £291,000 had been charged to the Protective grant. A 
further sum of £369,800 was provided’in the Budget Estimates for 1882-83 
from the Protective grant for expenditure on this line. 
139. In the summer of 1882 the line was handed over to a private Company. 
Pebial, to the extent of £1,724,600 (true sterling) has already been raised in 
_ London and paid to the Home Treasury of the Government of India. Of this 
amount about £550,000 is due to the Government for work already done, 
‘the remainder being intended to provide funds for the continuation of the 
works. The amount to be re-credited to the Protective grant during the 
present year is estimated to be £270,000, besides the expenditure incurred this 
year, and whatever is repaid will be credited to the head of Kamzne Relief and 
__ Insurance and become available for the construction of Protective Works, in 
addition to the annual grant of £750,000. Further, the original allotment of 
¥ £369, 800 made in the Budget from the Protective grant for expenditure on the 
Southern Mahratta Railway became available for expenditure on other Pro- 
tective Works. The Public Works Department was, however, unable to spend 
large sum of money which thus became available on Protective Works during 
year. ‘Their total net expenditure on these works in 1882-83 is now estimated 
ih 144,200. It was thought undesirable not to utilise at once the large sum 
belonging to the Famine Insurance grant which was thus available. A 
‘of £605,800 will, therefore, be made to the Account of the Commission- 
eduction of Debt, thus increasing the amount available during the year 
debt to £1,330,200. A demand for money having recently sprung 
Secretary of State having already drawn the total sum required 
‘ ] it is contemplated to remit home an addi- 
ce sterling) during pre to invest this 
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. 0 £1 
2-83, been wadabed £144 ,200, will, in 1883-84, 
It is estimated thatthe direct t apchdibiie’ on Famine Relief in 
1883-84 will be £25,600 and £12,500, and consequently the 
. diture on Famine Relief, Protective Works, and Reduction of Debt 
1,500,000 in each of the years 1882-83 and 1883-84. . 
140. So far I have only dealt with the transactions of the Southern 
Mabhratta Railway Company mainly in so far as they affect the Revenu 
Expenditure of the year. I now turn to the consideration of the tran 
in so far as they have affected the Ways and Means of 1882-83. 

141. As the capital of the Company was paid to the Home Tieasuty: 
the Government of India, it was necessary, in order to enable the Company 
proceed with its works, to provide funds for the Company from the Treasuries of 

the Government of India. A sum estimated at $480,000 (£400,000, true ster- 
ling) had to be so provided. For this, of course, no provision had been made i 
» the Estimate of Ways and Means for the year. The Secretary of State, there- 
fore, undertook to reduce his drawings during 1882-83 by an amount of £400,000 _ 
(true sterling), but he did not reduce his drawings by the total amount of the pas : 
up capital of the Company. The balance of the money paid by the Company to — 
the Secretary of State in excess of £400,000 (true sterling) was used to strength- — 
en the Home cash balance, and thus enable the Secretary of State to purchase the | 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company’s undertaking. It results, therefore, that, ‘ 
inasmuch as the Goycrnment of India has to supply funds for the Company in _ 
India at a rate of exchange of 1s. 8d., every £1 paid to the Company in 
India involves a payment of Ria, of which Re2 appears as expenditure under 
Exchange. Asa matter of fact the total expenditure under Exchange is, on | 
this account, increased by £126,500 in 1883-84. ‘egy 
142. | trust that I have made these operations clear. They are somewhat 
complicated. The general result, so far as the drawings and the expenditure _ 
Boron under Exchange of the year 1882-83 
(True Sterling) 




























Original Estimate. | tv |. agiggayono are concetned, isas follows: (1) The 

; uct :— ; Secretary of State’s drawings for the 

3p “sre in Se ae year 1882-83 are now estimated at 
(2) Redcting by Secre- ahs _ £15,042,000 (true sterling), of which — 








af State on o- 414,184,000 (true sterling) had been 
_ drawn up to March gth; (2) the ex- 


penditure under Lxchange on ‘Trans. — 4 


at £3,116,000, being £341,000 
excess of the Budget Estimate: 
a further sum, estimated at £227 
representing Zxchange on t 

- tance home of the sum of £ 


(true sterling) will be charged against ee ete rs stan see for ue 
Debt (vide Abstract C). 


et Estimates, 143. The se de Batimates Sor’ 1882-83 were as follows 


Revenue | 


Expenditure. 


I have slcostip ue 
000, for which 










of h Egyptian. expenditure, of the heavy 
spite of the fact. that the net Opium Revenue 
up to the Estimate (parava33), the Revised 


s of Revenue over Expenditure. It is as follows :— 












Far asisast % 7 ; y - 67,914,000 rn 
‘i ‘ sate: “Sai se j - 67,854,000 
Surplus. 60,000 


hm! Af mt: os 5 A 
Oh Tyg, This satisfactory result is mainly due to two causes. In the first place Reasons of su 
the harvests were everywhere good, and the country has generally been in a pros- 
: $ condition. In the second place, in view of the large fiscal reforms 
’ ch were carried out last’ year, it was thought advisable to frame all the 
Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure with even more than the usual caution. 
Otherwise it would not have been prudent to have undertaken those reforms. 
_ 146, Almost every branch of Revenue shows an increase over the Budget 
_ Estimate, whilst-many branches of Expenditure show a diminution as compared 
with the Budget.* Thus the net Land Revenue (including Portion of Land 
Revenue due to Irrigation) shows an improvement of £172,000, of which 
£ 60,000 is on account of increased Revenue, and £ 112,000 on account of a 
diminution in Expenditure. Forests (net) show an improvement of £ 107,000; 
Excise (net) of £ 288,000 ; Customs (net) of £ 91,000; Salt (net) of £ 219,000, 
of which £ 80,000 is for excess Revenue, and £ 139,000 for diminished Expen- 
diture; Stamps (net) of £ 68,000; Railways including those classed as Pro- 
ductive Lines (State, Guaranteed and East Indian) of £ 225,000, net; and 
_ Irrigation and Navigation (net) of £53,000 on the ‘Ordinary and £17,000 

on the Productive Account. The Marine Expenditure (net) is £ 104,000, 
- the Army Expenditure (net) £ 74,000, and the Expenditure (net) under Zaw 
and Fustice £121,000, less than the Budget Estimate. __ 

47. The Revenue of the year has been swelled by two exceptional 
receipts. In the first place, certain remissions of Zand Revenue were contem- 
_ plated in the Bombay Presidency last year, and in order to meet the loss on 
Imperial account involved in those remissions, a sum of £251,000 was credited — 
oe te Bombay Government in the Accounts of 1881-82. The amount remitted 
has, however, turned out to be less by £101,000 than was anticipated. This 
amount has, therefore, been again brought to the credit of the Imperial Govern- 

i t. 
Se agen In the second place, the balance of the Patwari Fund in the North-West 
sia amounting to £199,000, has been brought to the credit of the Impe- 
rial Government. Under the arrangements made last year in connection with the 
abolition of the Patwari cess (see Financial Statement for 1882-83, paras. 5>-— 
® In considering ind tha amount by which the Revised 
mate, whether of sap Sindy Pra - Fath a sonedoea: the Budget Estimate,-does not 
swell or ditninish the Imperial surplus. Thus, to take a single example, an excess in gross 
£284,900 vader Excise means that the Imperial Government expects to receive £142,450 Y 
Expendizure vi Fyn ay aaeep nprgmarsnBeye A 6 
ent Sis sect tas aces teks Gs trovtncal Governments only. The figures 
Ey apenas bel 

premolars setae ano ain a en ae 
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‘ted with Survey® and the preparation of a Record of Rig! 
settled districts, and the charges on these accounts are being 
Imperial Revenues, which are recouped by receiving a credit 
. the Fund. — ' seca te ge 

149. Both of these are extraordinary items of Revenue wh 
in future years. Re Nae reas sf ire 

150. On the other hand, the Expenditure under a few heads has exceede 

the Budget Estimate, and some extraordinary expenditure has been b 
_which will not recur in future years. os Lie apna 

151. The Expenditure under Interest on Debt is now calculated at an 
crease in all of £119,000, the increase being partly due to an arrear paym 
the Maharaja of Patiala and partly to the charge for temporary loans in| 
in excess of the Budget Estimate; of this increase £71,000 appear in 1 
Ordinary and £48,000 in the Productive Account. Stationery and Prin 
owing mainly to unusually heavy purchases of stock, has cost £56,000 (net) more 
than was anticipated. The cost of Administration has exeeeded the Estimate 
£74,000, and that of Superannuations (net) by £79,000. est 
“452. It was thought desirable to complete the Frontier Railways as soon as _ 
possible. An additional grant of £60,000 in excess of the Budget allowance was, 
therefore, made under this head during the year. The Southern Mahratta 
Railway has cost £33,000 (interest charge),and Subsidised Railways have cost - 
$21,000, in excess of the Estimate. Coil Buildings, Roads, and Services ate — 
now estimated at £51,000 in excess of the Estimates. The excess is mainly due 
to additional grants having been made during the year for the extension of the. 
Salt works at Uru in the Bombay Presidency, and for the erection of Govern- 
ment offices and clerks quarters at Simla. The construction of these buildings 
will lead to a diminution in the present annual charge on account of rent for the 
houses now hired. z Me 
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VII.—The Wheat Trade. 


153. The principal feature of the financial situation of the moment is that — 
during the past year there has been a still further fall in the value of the rupee. _ 
The highest price obtained by the Secretary of State during the year 1882-83. 
for his Bills was 1s. 8;;d. on April 5th. The lowest price was 15. 73 
December 20th and 27th. The balance of trade between Europe 
‘was to an unusual extent settled by importations of silver, especially « 
the early months of the financial year. (See Appendix V.) me 
154. Some temporary and adventitious causes may possibly ha 
depreciate exchange during the year. But, in the main, the \ 
rupee expressed in sterling must, of course, depend on the relat 
gold and silver, The highest price realised for silver in the Lond 
; ae "during the year 1882 was 527d. per ¢ 
aki Rpm eet ing to a rupee of 20850 the 
ponding to a rupee of 19°34 
51d. per oz. corresponding to a of 19'97554. 
general tendency has been dow BUR 
155. The only way in 
India to meet the difficulti 
rupee is , 
de alliin . 
156. A 
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‘may, for all practical purposes, be said to date from the year 
export duty was removed. In 1881-82 nearly a million 
g ewt.) were exported. The export: during the current year 
ill probably be about 14,000,000 ewt.,—a figure which, although below 
eptionally large export of 1881-82, is still 100 per cent. in excess of that 
31. The great strides made in this trade during the last few years 
great extent due to railway extensions in India and, so far as the great 
1881-82 are concerned, to deficient crops in the United States. 
or all practical purposes it may be said that the whole of the Indian Markets for I; 
h ‘trade is with Europe. In 1881-82 only 310,000 ewt. out of 19,863,000 cwt. 
we shipped to other than European markets. The largest market for Indian 
wheat as for most of the other staple products of India—is England. Out of 
the total quantity exported i in 1881-82, England took nearly one-half, and has taken 
about the same proportion during the current year. France took 5,308,000 ewt. 
last. year (1881-82) and has this year (1882-83) taken over 3,000,000 cwt. out of 
the 11,828,000 ewt. already exported. Indian wheat also goes to Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, and Egypt. But shipments to Egypt are only nominally for 
_ that country. Ships go to Port Said “for orders,” and the exports recorded 
in our trade returns as going to Egypt are mostly intended for some Continental 
market, 
159. The total production of wheat in the United Kingdom is estimated by Production of 
Sir r James Caird at 12,000,000 quarters, or rather over 53,000,000 cwt. (2 650, 000 ain Bgl, 
tons). The yield is said by Sir James Caitd to be decreasing. He estimates 
that from 1873 to 1877 the average yield was 2} quarters to the acre, and in 
1879 ‘not more than 2 quarters. In former years the yield has reached 
i quarters and more to the acre. He thinks that there is a decrease in | * 
fertility. The area under wheat is also diminishing and land is being used for 
_ more profitable crops, for dairy-farming, for grazing, and for market-gardening. 
Looki ing to the increase of population and to the general tendency to devote 
to other uses than the growth of wheat, it may be anticipated that the 
; "eaaend for wheat in England from other countries will increase in the future. 
of 160. During the calendar year 1882, the English market was supplied with a a inte 
dopontueee abroad to the extent shown in the following table :— iand from 
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supply a much larger total quantity of wheat for export than can 
India. Sir James Caird, addressing the Statistical Society on N 
1881, said :— anche 3 SS aha ED, Cie 
“Ina single year the United States increased their acreage by an exte 
(the English) total growth. In the 20 years from 1840 to 1860 their wheat p 
from 10 to 20 million quarters. In the 20 years from 1860 to 1880 it grew 
million quarters, and their extent of good wheat land is practically unlimite 
great corn products of that country are wheat and Indian corn, in regard to 
which this country, and Western Europe generally, will become increasingly de 
on America, and the price of wheat here will be chiefly ruled by the production there ae 
165. In the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1881, it is stated 
that in 1880 the area under wheat was 37,986,717 acres, the total production 
amounting to 271,531,624 cwt. or over 62 million quarters (over 13 million tons). 
166. It is difficult to state accurately either the acreage under wheat in India 
or the total outturn of the crop. Qur agricultural statistics are still very defec- 
tive for most provinces, and there are none at all for Bengal. According to the 
figures given in the Administration Reports of the different Provinces, there 
were, in 1880-81, 19,474,594 acres under wheat. These figures are, however, 
‘inclusive’ of 1,000,000 acres in Bengal, which is simply a guess, and is probably 
very wide of the mark. We shall probably not be far wrong if we take 
21 millions as the total present acreage. The great wheat fields are in the 
Punjab, where also the quality is the best, the North-West Provinces, Oudh, 
and the Central Provinces. Bombay, Berar, and Bengal also grow wheat 
extensively, though in smaller quantity. ee 
167. The outturn per acre varies enormously according to the province and 
soil, and according to whether the field is irrigated or not. It is diffice to 
attain accuracy on this point, but it would seem. that for all India the average 
yield cannot be taken, on a liberal estimate, at more than 700 Ibs. to the acre, 
which is less than half the produce of English (from 1,500 to 1,600 Ibs.) and 
considerably less than that of the American wheat fields (850 lbs.).* At this — 
rate of yield the total outturn would be about 6} million tons, of which it may — 
roughly be said that about one million tons are available for export. 
168. The question of the extent to which the amount of wheat a 
export could be increased without trenching on the food supply of 
or materially enhancing prices is one of great difficulty. Some ren 
on the subject will be found in the Report of the Famine Commissioners 
para. 158. Some high authorities are of opinion that, under 
tions as regards the prospect of a market, it would be possible 
to double the amount of wheat available for export, that is to say, to 
ie bigs 40,000,000 cwt. There can be no doubt | i 
of land are awaiting cultivation, especially in the 
the Central Proving but of ‘course ta ien 














































_. * In some places in’ Atwariel 
quantity is greatly in excess of the 
was 19% lbs, to the acre, but this 













little more than conjecture. All that 
e one hand, the Indian outturn is capable 
the growth of the population in India is - 
wer rate than that of the United States, with the re- 
amount of any increased production required for home 
less in the former than in the latter country. On the other hand, « 
of American are ‘superior to those of Indian agriculture. The 
‘North-Western and Western States is unexhausted and is of very 
natural fertility. The acred@e available for further cultivation is describ- 
n high authority. as being “ practically unlimited.” The yield per acre in 
the United States is larger than in India. Under these circumstances it may 
be regarded as certain that, although the Indian supply of wheat available for 
export may be very considerably increased, the American supply may be 
‘increased to a still greater extent. : 
170. A further advantage possessed by the Oiited States over India isin Qcean frei 
the matter of ocean freight. This advantage is not so great as might be the 
case under different conditions as regards the fiscal laws of the United States. 
‘The heavy duties levied by the United States Government on imported foreign’ 
goods naturally check the imports into America from Europe, with the result 
that, in the comparative absence of a demand for freight from Europe to 
America, shipowners are obliged to recoup themselves by charging relatively 
_ high freights from America to Europe. The disadvantage under which America 
labours by reason of this condition of things is artificial and not natural. It 
is imposed by the fiscal law and would be removed were that law changed. 
In spite, however, of the present condition of the United States Customs Tariff, 
? proximity to the English market, together with the fact that. Indian shipping 
has to pay Canal dues, is sufficient to. turn the scale in favour of the United 
States. The distance from New York-to Liverpool is 3,073 miles. The distance 
rast from Calcutta to London by sea is 8,083 miles; from Bombay to London 6,274 
miles; from Kurrachee to London 6,080 miles. Dues are levied on passing 
through the Suez Canal at the rate of 10/cs. 50c. per registered ton, 
171. The charge for steamer freight from New York to Liverpool is very 
variable. The rates in 1881 and 1882 were, on an average for the year: 
De 1881. 1882. 
ee fo Liverpool 2.) 0. : 4 lean Coa Sealine & Ce YA 
~ -,, London ; . ‘ . : . 16s. 11d. 16s. od. a 
172. In January of the present year the rates were, to Liverpool 21s. 9d., 
London 22s. 9d. per ton, Freights seem generally to rule high in January, — 
aring: the rates from New York to Liverpool for 1882 with Indian rates, we 
during the year 1882 the average charge from Kurrachee to London _ 
? a ton; from Bombay to London £1-15-2}; from Calcutta to — 
.* Taking.the average American rates of 1882 as the basis of | 
on, New York may be said | 
about 26s, 7d. or 228, 
Calcutta of gos. 









































































mmunication. The Ame railway system has | 
during t last few years. No less than 105,000 miles of rai 
open. This rapid progress is due to the vigorous commercial enterpr 
people of America, and to the large amount of capital seeking im 
American undertakings. It is in this respect more than in any other 
yes sents a remarkable contrast. Local capital is either not'available o 
__ * generally speaking, for more profitable investments than Indian Railways 
English capital has only recently begun to turn its attention to Indian 
ways, and can as yet scarcely be persuaded to dispense with Gove 
assistance. The development of the country has up to the present time 
devolved on Government, and, as a necessary result of this state of 
et progress has been relatively slow. B pact of 
wa) yates in - 174, In the matter of railway rates also American is at a great advant 
ted States; 45 compared to Indian wheat. So far back as 1876 the rate from Chicago | 
New York, a distance of 960 miles, was on an average 17 cents a bushel, or — 
£1-5-6 per ton for the whole distance. In 1878 and 1879, the published tariff 
rate was 20 cents per 100 Ibs. (18s. 4d. per ton) for the whole distance, but | 
under stress of competition wheat was carried from time to time in 1879 to 
«New York at 18, 15, and even as low as 10 cents per 100 |bs., or gs..2d. per 
ton for the whole distance, Sir James Caird in his evidence before the — 
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‘ 
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| Royal Agricultural Commission in December 1881, said that the rate-had been 












































reduced as low as }d. per ton per mile. This rate is equal to £1 per ton — 
ae Sha forithe whole distance. The writer of an interest- : 
eines ~ eern American ing pamphlet recently published in India* gives _ 
English Trade and American Pro- ¥4'5 cents a bushel as the latest rate he has — 
tection of the Developments India. 06 Guoted, This is equal to £1-1-9 per ton for 
the whole distance. Inthe official Report on the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, the following figures are given as the average through — 


rates in 1881 from Chicago to New Workitear. a ee a ae Y 
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(1) During the season of navigation. — 5 ' 
ACE): pe SOD SnLIEy pages tx Mae yk 5 Bert cae oes a pe 17s. 6d. 
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_ 175. The competition of water carriage has evidently a- marked effe 
rail rates in America. In India, although about 20 per the 
brought to Calcutta is still brought down the river in boats, th 1c 
in the least regulate the rail 1 Aanig gs 7 
a av, | have eee ead 
St. Louis, down the > ississippi, ippi, 

_ abushel, which is equal to 4s. 73d. per 
_ owner of the Leyland line of steamer: 
told the Royal Commission 






















o £1-11-§ per 
\ Y ‘ance of 821 miles, the rate is 12 _ 
to £1. 3-11} per ton for the whole distance. — 
i to Bombay, over the Rajputana Railway, a distance of 
until very recently was 13 annas 6 pie per maund, equal to 
‘ton for the whole distance. ne ; 
om Jubbulpore to Bombay, a distance of 616 miles, the rate is 10 cee 
pie per maund, equal to £1-9-8} per ton for the whole distance ; that 
it costs considerably more to carry a ton of wheat 616 miles over the 
_ Great Indian Peninsula Railway, than it does to carry the same quantity” 960 
miles over the American line. ; 
_ 181. A comparison of rates from other stations would produce similar 
«results. But it is unnecessary to go further. It is abundantly clear that the 


Indian are much higher than the American rates. 2 


_ 182, In the detailed management of the trade also America has the advan- Management of 
tage over India. There is far less handling of the wheat between the field and trade. 
the hold of the ship in the former than in the latter country. The wheat is 
brought from the field into store-houses, and thence shot in bulk into the wagons, 
which are either brought alongside the ship or to warehouses which lie close to 
the ship. In India, on the other hand, wheat is brought from the field to a 
central station, say Cawnpore, is there bought by one trader (perhaps the ~* 
agent of the shipping firm, perhaps another intermediary) from another trader, 
. who has bought it from the cultivator. It is stored and bagged, then carted to 
the railway station, unloaded, stacked at the station, and again unstacked to be 
loaded into the wagons. On arrival at the port of shipment it is unloaded, 
. stored, perhaps bought and sold once more, then carted to the shore and put 
on board either from a jetty or from a boat. ; 
183. Indian wheat is quoted in the London market at a lower price than 
American or Australian wheat. The average comparative prices during the 
year 1882 were as follows :— te 





































Per Quarter. “ 
s a, 
American, best . “ ‘ A . ‘ . - 48 9 
Calcutta, Club.No. 1. . ’ s : : 4g 








Australian, best... 5 A ene ° » 50 5 


184. I am informed that the relatively low price of Indian wheat is not 80 Mixture with di 
mu e to its quality, which is generally very good, but to its admixture with 
‘dirt and other inferior grains. At present shippers pay for the conveyance of | 

ae, per cent. of dirt to England. _ 





: oe RT 
. The admixture of inferior grains with the wheatis, I believe, dueto the Set 
Aptana often grow other grains in the same field as wheat as can 


the event of the failure of the wheat crop, This practice tends to _ 
2 price of Indian wheat. saree 
this long list of disadvantages under which the Indian agricul- 
compared with his American competitor, | e balanced 
which is very considerable. India enj 


all the 
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protecting indigenous manufactures 


4% 8 The Western Farmer of Ame on economic subjects* has estimated thé 
ee culturists of the United States paid §. 


_ (£82,192,000) a year as the cost of protection, and ten years ago ii 
stated on high authority (Mr. D, Wells) that the average purchasing po e 
labour in the United States had been depreciated to the extent of 194 

: ~ between 1860 and 1873. rE apa A a SN sn 

trade in 188, India on the other hand labours, for the purposes of the present argu- 

Andia.__ ment, under no artificial disadvantages imposed by fiscal legislation. The* 

Indian producer of wheat is absolutely free to exchange his exportable produce 
to the best possible advantage with the products of foreign countries; 
portance of the 189. I have dwelt at some length on this subject not only on account of 
its intrinsic importance, but because I shall be glad if I succeed in drawing the — 
attention of those who have a more intimate practical acquaintance both with — 
the trade and the conditions of Indian agriculture than any to which I can) 
pretend, to the necessity of exertion with a view to strengthening by all possible 
means the position of Indian wheat in the English market. I have not discussed 
the question of the relative cost of production in India and in the United tees ‘ 
because, independently of the somewhat difficult economic issues involved in 
this question, it is very difficult to obtain facts ofa sufficiently reliable nature to 
permit of any very accurate general conclusion being drawn from them. I 
may say, however, that there is reason to suppose that the prime cost of 
production in India is less than in the United States. Cae 
190. It remains for me to state the measures which have been adopted by 
the Government with a view to facilitating the export of wheat to Europe. In 
the first place the through rate for wheat conveyed from Delhi or Agra to 
Bombay has, in communication with the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, been reduced from 13 annas 6 pie to 11 annas a maund, 

- and for other grains and seeds of the same class to 11} annas a maund. The 

reduction in the case of wheat will, therefore, be 18'5 per cent. on the present 

_rates, It will, no doubt, be followed by a corresponding reduction on the 

Indian line, For the future it will be possible to lay down wheat coming 
about Delhi or Agra to Calcutta or Bombay at a price of Rs. 4-4-3, or, at 

. exchange of 15. 7}d., £0-6-11} per ton less than has heretofore been th 

_ To state the case in another way, the lowering of the rates is equiva 

reduction in price of slightly over 15, Gd. per quarter of wheat in ¢ 

market. Piste Ou p Sairecres le yt 

m loads* 191, Inthe second place, the restric 

abolished on the Rajputana and Bon 

ties at _ 192. In a letter recer 
sand Ports: effect to this decision, 
“In conclusion, I ; 
“export trade will bring 

_ “removing, and shipping 
‘believed to be even. 














































































of improved communications, itis to be 
two years the Railway policy of the Government of © 
ettled. 1 do not think that is any matter for surprise 
ugurating a policy under which Railways were, to some : 
events, to be constructed through the agency of private enterprisey 
mu annenesh rai cate et ‘be a period of transition during which 
exec ifficult to adhere to any fixed poli It was easy.to 
» beforehand the broad aim which the Sxgernibedt’ faigte to atin 
, the construction of Railways through the agency of unaided private 
but experience alone could show how far that aim was. attainable. 
now had two years’ experience ef the private enterprise policy. 
g that time a certain number of facts have been accumulated, which, we 
, are sufficient to enable us to lay down a definite policy, at all events for 
‘immediate future, say, for five years. We have, therefore, very recently 
addressed the Secretary of State on the subject, but I am not as yet ina 
_ position to state what the final decision of the Government will be. 
be 194. In the meanwhile I may as well state very briefly what have been the Progress in 
main facts as regards Railway construction during the last two years. At the construction 
- commencement of the year 1881-82 there were 9,619 miles of Railway open Railmays. 
to traffic, and 646 miles under construction, making a grand total of work + 
either completed or in hand of 10,265 miles. At the commencement of the 
; poet 1882-83 there were 9,961 miles of line open -for traffic and 1,302 under 
construction, making a grand total of 11,263 miles either completed or in hand. 
ns During the year 1882-83, 290 miles were opened to traffic, and the commence- 
ment of 1,194 miles of new line was authorised. The present position, there- 
-, is that we have 10,251 miles of line open to traffic, and 2,332 miles either 
_ under construction or sanctioned for commencement in 1883-84. It is expected _ 
- that 719 miles will be opened for public use during the year 1883-84, leaving 
B ais miles for completion in 1884-85.and subsequent years. Comparing, there- 

y the commencement of the ‘year 1881-82, with the commencement of 
em it will be found that the amount of line “either open or under construc-. 
tion has in two years been increased by 2,318 miles. An immense deal, of 
course, remains to be done, and I trust it may be possible in the future to 
d the construction of Railways at a more rapid pace than in the 
At the same time it may be held that the progress during the last two 


































































VIII.—Budget Estimates, 1883-84. 


i I have already mentioned (para. 133) that the net Opium Revenue for. 
now estimated at £7,217,000. 1 pointed out on the occasion of the 
Statement (paras. 139 and 140) that during the four 
and 1881-82, the annual sales of Bengal Opium 
action, , further, that these 

| of the ‘exceptionally good crops 18 
rey strong reserve ‘to be con 

b 









~ July. ‘The®outturn of provision” Opium—t ‘say, 
‘China—in 1881-82 was 54,039 chests. The number of cl 


in 1881-82 was 56,400. It was, therefore, thought desirable to r 
_number of chests to be offered for sale in 1883-84. Accordingly, 
28th, 1882, the year's notice required by ‘custom was given to the 
from August 1883 (inclusive), the number of chests offered for sale \ 
weduced from 4,700 to 4,450 a month—a feduction at the rate of 3,000 
‘in the year. It follows that during the year 1883-84 there will be : 
sales of 4,700 chests each, and eight monthly sales of 4,450 ches' 
all 54,400 chests will be offered for sale in 1883-84, being 2,000 ¢ 
than in 1882-83. eo ate es » : 
duty 397. Turning to Malwa Opium, it will be remembered that on June 
41882, the duty was reduced by Rs. 50a chest. ane 
198. It is under these circumstances that we have to consider the Op 
' Estimate for the coming year. | ae 
199. It is to be remembered that a reduction in the number of chests abs): 
Bengal Opium offered for sale should, all other things being equal, enhance the — 
price which is realised on the diminished number of chests which are sold. But the 
reduction in quantity during 1883-84 (2,000 chests) may not be sufficient 
_ exercise any appreciable effect on prices. It would not, therefore, be pri 
+ to rely ona rise of price. ate 
200. Also it is to be remembered that a diminution in the export.of Ben 
Opium to China will probably lead to a corresponding increase in the export 
of Malwa Opium. But here again it would not be prudent to rely on an 
compensating action of this sott in framing the Estimate for the coming year. — 
201. After a full consideration of the details of the question it has, therefore 
been decided to take the gross Opium Revenue for 1883-84 at £9,200, 
being £362,000 less than-the figure shown in the Revised Estimates for 1 2. 
202. I turn now to the question of Expenditure. The expenditure under 
head depends almost entirely on the yield of the poppy crop in Be gall : 
the North-West Provinces. As 1 have already mentioned (para. 133), 
__ penditure during the current year has been, relatively speaking, somewhat 
| (£ 2,345,000), owing partly to the faet'that the outturn of both the Patna. 
i Benares Agencies was somewhat above the average of past years, and partly 
the fact that 2,000 maunds of Malwa Opium were purchased during the 
be manufactured ‘into Opium for ‘sale in India, thus allowing the 
Bengal Opium, which has heretofore been exclusively supplied for sale i 
to be strengthened to a corresponding extent. t ey 
3%; 293. The accounts received up to the present time as regards the 
Benares and Patna Agencies, especially in the latter, are uns tisf. 
total outturn of the two Agencies is at present estimated at not 1 
“chests. Much reliance cannot, however, be placed on any estimate 
phieesy 


oT 


“y period of the season. Alll that can be said with ce 
WN be considerably below the aver Certainty 


"204. The bad cons 
immediately. The 





205. The net Opium Revenue has, there- Net R 
ipo fore, been taken at £7,035,000, being = 
1 2105000 £182,000 less than the Revised and =~ 
- 7.035,000 £215,000 less than the Budget Estimate 
bs Be AO 1 808-Ba: oo eS. Ea w 
ent years it has been the custom td give a full year's notice Number of ¢ 
ge which is contemplated in the number of chests of Bengal Opium 2 
sale. The. necessity of giving so long a notice is inconvenient = 
t of view of the Government. It will also be possible to abridge 
ithout causing any inconvenience to the trade. But we are 
o make any change in the existing system without giving a 
ice. The present system will, therefore, remain in force until the 
1884. For the future the following plan will be adopted: The _ 
Opium crop is always known. accurately about the month of June — 
Vhen it is known, the number of chests to be offered for sale during 
endar year will be publicly notified. A formal notification giving | 
s change of system will issue immediately. , 
may be convenient to those who are interested in the Bengal Opium summary 
‘I should summarise the main facts of the present situation. They are eee 


chests of Opium will be offered for sale each month from April we aon 
both months inclusive). Be : 


© chests will be offered for sale each month from August 1883, 
84 (both months. inclusive). < : 


the future the system of giving a full year’s notice of any fig: 


wy By 
ee 


e number of chests to be offered for sale will be abandoned. The 
be sold in one calendar year will be publicly notified about the 
or July of the preceding year. ‘ i i : 
is the intention of Government to reduce the number of chests, 
ye offered for sale in 1884-85, below the quantity fixed by the 
of June 28th, 1882 (4,450 chests a month), but I am unable Atty 
ate the precise amount of the reduction. A notification giving this 
issue so soon as the final results of the present Opium season + 
is to say, about the beginning of July 1883. ie 
at present estimated that the total outturn of the Patna and Benares — 
the current year will be not more than 47,000 chests of “ provision” 
at is to say, Opium for export to China. But any estimate which 
be framed must necessarily be very unreliable. 
pium reserve will, on December gist, 1883, stand at 13,859 chests 
turn to the question of Exchange. There is at present e 
e that there will be a considerable demand for money du 
of 1883-84. The export of wheat will, not improbably, 
reduction in the Railway rates to which I have already 
ae as 


« 


these circumstances it is quite possible t 
may be realised in 1883-8 p 
ad.). On the other hand, the 





4320 exces vised r 
209. The other Estimates have been cautiously fi 
js taken at £50,000, and Forests (net) at. £76,000 
od Estimates of 1882-83. xcise (net) is taken at a 
ightly in excess of the Revised Estimate for the current 
t) are also taken very slightly (£3,000) in excess of the 
es, although owing to a reduction of establishment consequ 
ition of the import duties, the expenditure will be £13,000 | 
-83. Salt (net) is taken at £9,000 less than during the cur 
increase of expenditure to the extent of £47,000 being ant 
3 isa very lowestimate and will probably be exceeded. Sta p 
en at £34,000 more than the Revised Estimate, which allows fk 
n the normal growth of Revenue. The Mint receipts (net) re 
£37,000 less than the Revised Estimate in order to allow 
“ple diminution in the imports of silver,on which the receipts und 
~ mainly depend. Railways (State, Guaranteed and East Indian, w 
* taken at £209,000 over the Revised Estimates. The Estimate is 
one. Railways (Ordinary) have been taken at £40,000 less than 
Estimate. ae Reais a“ ia 
210. Onthe Expenditure side of the Account, full provision has 
or all wants that can now be foreseen. The extension of the Rai 
“necessitates heavy Expenditure under Téelegraphs. An increase 
ever the Revised Estimates’ for the current year is allowed under 
Allowance is also made for increased Expenditure under Scientific 
{) Minor Departments (£44,000 net), Law and Fustice (£91,000 1 
* (£78j000 net), Education (£61,000 net), Medical (£24,000 net), 
“~ and Political Pensions (£55,000), Miscellaneous (£84,000 net), 
ey Railways (£30,000), and Southern Mahratta Railway (£52,000).* 
yp. 211. On the other hand, in respect to three large items, the 
* 1883-84 will fall below that of 1882-83. There is a diminution of 
under Refunds and Drawbacks. This is due to the cessation ¢ 
_sremissions of Land Revenue in Bombay and to the fact that the ref 
‘ustoms will be much less in 1883-84 than they were in 1882-83.” 
on Frontier Railways has now nearly ceased, thus reducing the ] 
£214,000 as compared with the Revised Estimates of 1882-83, 
nnditure under Jrrigation and Navigation (Ordinary) is taken al 
and that on the Productive account at £23,000 more than th 
mate. The reduction under Jrrigation and Navigation (Ordi 
lly in Provincial Expenditure and but slightly affects the Impe 
“er Deficit. Under this head also the charge. 
4. to the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company, which is sh 
Estimate of 1882-83, disappears now that the works of t 
ecome the property of the Governments Under Civil £ 
Services there is a reduction of £119,000 below the 
ws a reduction of £30,000 


« 





tw At the time when the Estimate 
idmii it that it was st certain that the net Revenue na 18 
mor than 6,500,000. As a matter of fact, it amounte 


not the set i important point of issue. It cite. little. pract{g ical 
whether the Estimates are framed on the basis of a surpl s of 

and on an estimated net Revenue from Opium of £6, 500, 
they are framed onthe basis of a, surplus of, say, £1,500 

ue from, Opium of $7,500,000. The really important ¢ 
h 1882, was this,—to what extent was it safe to take i 
‘on a higher net Revenue than £6,500,000 from Opium? 

i In the Financial Statement of last year (para. 192) I eevee ® 
r to this question :— 5 ats ee 


f the Opium Revenue failing, to restore to its former position, then the co 
» open to great objection. If, on the other hand, we reduce a duty with a 
1 the reduction will increase consumption, and thus, after a while, recoup: us for : 


“the event of the Opium Revenue falling off, then the reduction of 
elena oy The Salt Duty falls within the latter of these two categori 
a Nea decided, therefore, to estimate the net Opium Revenue in 188 
o, and. simultaneously to afford some eristantal relief to the tax-payers in 

Na reduction of ‘the Silt Duty. eet i * *- Tfany 
ircumstance, such as a heavy fall in the value of done takes place, and if 

“the reduction of the Salt Duty does not result in any considerable c 
nsumption of salt, it would be open to us to penta iar i toa 


using the Salt Duty as a fiscal reserve’ was Distinctly Sadie 
The loss of Revenue involved in reducing the Salt Duty (£1,400, 
as I have already mentioned (para. 111), been already r 
onsumption to the extent of £320,600. a result more sat 
than that which was anticipated last March. But in view. 
hat the net Opium Revenue of 1883-84 is taken at £215,0 
of 1882-83 (Budget Estimate); (2) that the Expenditu 
is estimated at £773,000 more than in 1882-83 (Budget E 
as is pointed out by General Wilson (see his Minute in 
i eatery Expenditure in India have been to a great 
"£100,000 (true sterling) on account 
would have been no matter for 
resort to an enhancement of the rate 





oe 


219. This satisfactory result is due (1) to the fact that the Indian R 
‘more elastic than is very generally supposed; (2) to the fact, to 
:, ve’ already alluded (para. 145), viz., that, in view of the large 
reforms undertaken last year, it was thought desirable to frame the E: 
_ of every item of Revenue and Expenditure with even more than usual cautic 
and (3) to the fact that, in carrying out those reforms, we were aware 
the heavy charge for Frontier Railways, for which provision was m 
882-83, would be greatly diminished in 1883-84 (see para. 249 
ae ae te Statement for 1882-83). Allowing for an additional grant of £1 
‘made during the year, the estimated Expenditure on these Rail 
"£282,000 in 1882-83. In 1883-84 it will only be £68,000. : 
f 220. Onthe other hand, the high Expenditure under Exchange and th 
nution of the Opium Revenue have rendered it necessary to postpone the exec 
—~ tion of those further fiscal reforms which, under more favourable condi io 
respect to these two important points, might otherwise have been 
We have not thought it desirable to adhere, on grounds of financial n 
to the high rates hitherto charged on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway | 
conyeyance of food-grains. We are fortunately in a position to give ef 
a very salutary measure of reform in reducing those rates. But the co 
jon of any further measures of fiscal reform must be postponed. Last - 
“a favourable opportunity presented itself for the execution of some very 
and beneficial improvements in the fiscal system. This year the state o 
case is different. The financial position is perfectly sound, but the si 
‘is one in which great caution is required. We have to look, not only 
_ circumstances of the immediate moment, but also to the contingenci 
| may arise in future years. Ane 
ee _” 221, Against one, and perhaps the most serious, of these continger 
‘mean famine—we are insured to the extent of £1,500,000 a year. =~ 
_ 222. As regards the possibility of any further fall in the value of si 
t can be said is that financial equilibrium has been more than secured 
sis of an estimated value to the rupee (15. 7d), which cannot be con 
erring on the side of optimism. “ ae 
223, Opium constitutes the chief danger of the immediate future. 
- for a long time past been inclined to take a somewhat desponding — 
Meter of the Opium Revenue, and recent events have confirmed 
which I had heretofore held. Considering (1) that the crop is 
ecarious, (2) that, the indigenous drug of China is daily bec 
rious competitor to Indian Opium, and (3) that the Indian Rev 
slight degree on the domestic legislation of a foreign | -ountry (C 
n scarcely, in my opinion, be doubted that the ‘yearly 
d * . w . bat iit ;, show a “ en 
ve alre L 


in all 





ly framed ; that the mz 
reasing, and, unless famine at space 
7 ys that the Revenue from £xcise, 
a ily grow wat Sica feat that by the reduc: 
position has much s h a 
which, should the occasion sialsetiaaiety athe ie 
ror So long as the value of the rupee and the O 
liable to such fluctuations as those which we have recen 
India must always contain so 
) reasons for taking any despondi n 
at present. On the contrary, there is every reason to 


‘y will be well able to- vope wel whatever financial difficu 
— in ome 3 


1X.—The License Tax. 


. In onakng’ the Financial Statement last March, I summed up th 
the sight a in respect to the License Tax in the following. 
35") cary ae va 
nt tax. Wer ise that in. its resent r 
the ee fiscal sie the country, a orm * 
t go. We reserve to ourselves complete liberty of action in the 
to propose the abolition of the License Tax, to recast it, or even, should 
apptir: desirable when the financial arrangements for the year 1883-84 
de 7 thao ager in ocvagscrpah jee sigh paiva form for 
uote these words now in eile? to ne: that the hands 
perfectly free in dealing with this question. We ha) 
s objectionable, and that it cannot in its present form’ ‘porated 
ermanent fiscal system of the country. But beyond t we have 
whatever, whether in respect to the nature of the ch 
ually be made in the existing laws neutering this bees igh 
: time when they shall be made. R 
he Financial Statement last year (para. 245) I alluded to the detec 
g system under which the License Tax is levied. I need not 
at what I then said. I will only aay that, after full shane? 
decided 


“tN 


be more nade in India than to nibs ef 





X.—Stock Notes and Post Office Savings Banks, 
és 230. It will be remembered that about a year ago two schemes w 
Office ced witha view to affording safe investments to the poorer classes. 
as the issue of Stock Notes. The second the establishment of 
_ Savings Banks. r 
p 231. Projects analogous to that of the Stock Note scheme had f 
‘been discussed in previous years, and various opinions, both official and 
had been expressed on the subject. It wasthought that the experim 
worth trying. In one District of the Central Provinces, ina portion ¢ 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, and in the whole of the Punjab, th 
of selling Stock Notes was in the first instance temporarily reserved t 
polists. In the remaining provinces sales were effected only th 
_ Civil Treasuries. More recently, in addition to the Civil Treasurie: 
agency of the Post Office has been employed in the sale of the “No 
_ The result has been that Svock Notes to the value of £162,900 have ! 
during the year. It is no matter for surprise that sales to a large 
_ should not have been effected. The idea was a novel one, and it was not 
expected that, in a country like India, it would readily take root. A 
more than 20 years: have elapsed since Currency Notes were introduced 
- India, a very large part of the population still fails to appreciate t r 
Moreover, although the original, plan was very carefully elaborated, & 
alone could show whether all the details of the scheme were suital 
_ circumstances of the country. Shortly after the issue of the Notes, mar 
_ ¢riticisms were made in. connection with the scheme. It was, 
thought desirable to effect any immediate changes in the plan whi 
ginally adopted, A year has now nearly elapsed since the first issue 
Notes. The various suggestions and criticisms which have been na¢ 
_ therefore, shortly be considered with a view to deciding whether any | 
_ tions in the details of the existing scheme are necessary or desirabl 
ie 232. Prolonged experience can alone show whether the 
_ mately take root in the country. ‘In the meanwhile all that can be 
- it is worth while to continue the experiment. ead 
= 233. Post Office Savings Banks were opened over a portion. 
April ist, 1882. Owing to the vested rights of the Ba 
possible to introduce the scheme in the Bc Presi 
Presidency it was only introduced 
the large towns. Nor wa hem 





